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ABSTRACT 1 

EC 000 006 ED 010 717 

Publ. Dale Nov 65 6p. 

Luidclino Tor Impb-mcnlulion of the 
I’ro^rnm for .Minimally Brain-Injured 
Children, a Supplement lo the Ad- 
miniMralm* ()ui<l«- and Stale Plan for 
Special Education. 

Texas Educ. Agency. Austin. Div. Of 
Special Eiluc. 

EDRS mf.hc 

Descriptors: exceptional chilli educa- 
tion: learning disabilities: standards; ad- 
ministration; program planning; mini- 
mally brain injured; special classes; state 
standards: program development; ad- 
mission criteria; psychological evalua- 
tion: program administration: records 
(forms): class size; Austin 

Texas state standards for special classes 
for minimally brain injured children 
include study of the child by a place- 
ment committee and psychological rev- 
aluation of the child every three years. 
Criteria for admission to special educa- 
tion classes and minimally brain-injured 
classes, instructions for establishing and 
operating special education classes, and 
records to be kept available for review 
by Texas Education Agency representa- 
tives are listed. Class sizes are specified. 
(GB) 

ABSTRACT 2 

EC 000 022 ED 01 1 153 

Publ. Dale 65 59p. 

Barsch. Kay H. 

A Movigenic Curriculum. 

Wisconsin Board Of Education, Madi- 
son. Pupil Services 

Wisconsin Dept. Of Public Instr., Madi- 
son. Bur. For Hand. 

Wisconsin Univ., Madison, Dept. Of 
Counseling And Behav. 

EDRS mf.hc 

Descriptors: exceptional child educa- 
tion; learning disabilities; learning; cur- 
riculum; perceptual motor learning; 
learning difficulties; perceptual motor 
coordination; physical development; 
physical activities; experimental pro- 
grams; underachievers; handicapped 
children; neurologically handicapped; 
physical fitness; learning activities; spe- 
cial programs 

A physiological approach to the educa- 
tion of children with special learning 
difficulties was the basis of an experi- 
mental curriculum. The learner was seen 
as a space oriented being with a physio- 
logical makeup designed to travel 
through educational space, processing 
information to his progressive advan- 
tage. Eight constructs serve as a nucleus 
for a theory of movement, and special 
activities programed in each area arc 
detailed. The movigenic curriculum is a 
supplement to the existing curriculum. 
Two groups of six elementary grade, 



normal ability children with learning 
problems spent 6 hours weekly for I 
school year in this program. Nine of 
these 12 were neurologically impaired. A 
third group of six preschoolers met for 
one half year. A third group of six was 
not attempted but was planned as a 
later, second stage. (HJ) 



ABSTRACT 3 

EC 000 822 ED 016 323 

Publ. Date 67 

Edgington, Ruth; Clements, Sam D. 

Indexed Bibliography on the Educa- 
tional Management of Children with 
Learning Disabilities (Minimal Brain 
Dysfunction): 

EDRS not available 

Descriptors: exceptional child educa- 
tion; learning disabilities; bibliogra- 
phies; minimally brain injured; ancillary 
services; behavior problems; cerebral 
dominance; class management; concept 
formation; educational programs; iden- 
tification; instructional materials; lan- 
guage handicaps; parent counseling; per- 
ception; public relations; speech handi- 
caps; teacher characteristics; teacher ed- 
ucation: vocational counseling 

The 370 citations on learning disabilities 
arc indexed tabularly into 19 subject 
areas (such as cerebral dominance, per- 
ception, behavior disorders). Each cita- 
tion is further identified as background 
and theory, assessment, or training. Pub- 
lication dates range from 1896 to 1966 
although only 19 entr' :s arc prc-1950. 
This document was published by Argus 
Communications. 3505 North Ashland 
Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 60657. (JA) 

ABSTRACT 4 

EC 001 527 ED 013 118 

Publ. Date Mar 67 59p. 

Beery, Keith E. 

Preschool Prediction and Prevention 
of Learning Disabilities. 

San Rafael City Schools, California 
Marin Co. Sup!. Sch. Off., San Rafael, 
California 

OEG-4-7-008742-203 1 , 

OEG-4-7-068743- 1 507 
EDRS mf.hc 

Descriptors: exceptional child research; 
learning disabilities; tests; identification; 
preschool children; children; prediction; 
predictive measurement; prevention; au- 
ditory tests; task performance; prognos- 
tic tests; psychological tests; screening 
tests; longitudinal studies; language 
tests; psycholinguistics; Developmental 
Test of Visual Motor Integration; Illi- 
nois Test of Psycholinguistic Abilities; 
IT PA 

The initial screening phase of a 4-ycar 
longitudinal study designed to predict 
and prevent learning disabilities in a 
general school population is reported. 



Children (aged 3 1/2 to 5 1/2) of an 
entire school district were invited to the 
schools to be screened for evidence of 
potential learning disability. These 
children were to be rescreened annually 
and tested for academic achievement at 
the conclusion of kindergarten and of 
first and second grade. Screening in- 
volved audiometric, visual, and psycho- 
logical testing. Teachers administered 
the following tests to all children— Illi- 
nois Test of Psycholinguistic Abilities 
(ITPA ), Developmental Test of Visual- 
Motor Integration (VMI ), Kephart Per- 
ceptual-Motor Rating Scale, Peabody 
Picture Vocabulary Test, and Teacher's 
Behavioral Rating Scale. The 365 child- 
ren in the experimental and control 
groups were assigned by matching sex, 
chronological age, mean ITPA language 
age, prekindergarten experience, and 
profile similarity. Results from the ex- 
perimental children were forwarded to 
their future schools and physicians with 
suggestions for preventative guidance. It 
was found that boys did as well as girls 
in both the younger and older groups, 
which appears to be contrary to the 
more usual finding that girls are more 
ready than boys as they approach kin- 
dergarten age. Enrollment bias seems to 
be evidenced in the comparison between 
the results of older and younger child- 
ren, as the younger children performed 
at a higher level, relative to their chron- 
ological ages, than did the older child- 
ren. The test patterns revealed nearly 
twice as many visual-motor deficits as 
there were auditory-vocal deficits and 
almost twice as many association, en- 
coding, and sequencing deficits as there 
were decoding (reception of informa- 
tion) deficits in both experimental and 
control groups. Figures and tables pre- 
sent statistical information. Thirty-six 
references are listed. (TM) 

ABSTRACT 5 

EC 000 548 ED N.A. 

Publ. Date 67 
Goldberg, Herman K. 

Vision and the Reading Problem. 
National Soc. For The Prevention Of 
Blindness, New York, N.Y. 

Sight-Saving Review, Volume 37, 1967 
EDRS not available 

Descriptors: exceptional child educa- 
tion; learning disabilities; reading; read- 
ing difficulty; elementary grades; read- 
ing diagnosis; reading failure; emotional 
problems; etiology; clinical diagnosis; 
remedial reading; children; retarded 
readers 

Eight million children have some form 
of reading problem, but vision is a factor 
in less than 2 percent of these cases. 
Some children will read one to two 
grades below their level, but appropriate 
remedial help will enable them to read 
at grade level. Some children, however, 



have a reading disability that requites 
an interdisciplinary approach tophi. «<>l- 
mologisl. psychiatrist, psychologist, ficu* 
lologist. cducatoi ). Often ncuinl >gi<-a! 
damage is a eaitse ol the dillieolu. Some 
ot the eluldicn with leading pioMcms 
show emotional distill bailee. En*i> diag- 
nosis of reading pioblems is important 
because the most ellect’Vr remedial 
work lakes place in the art in ( ry grades. 
Two references are l«s <d Inis article 
was published in The Snd s saving Re- 
view. Volume 37, Nunihet I. pages 6-8. 
Spring. 1967. (C'Ci) 

ABSTRACT S 

EC f)()() 586 ED N.A. 

Publ. Dale Sep 66 
Wiener, Gerald 

Tlic IIiiiiiIit Gestalt Test as a Predic- 
tor of 'Minimal Neurologic Deficit in 
Children Eight to Ten Years of Age. 

Johns Hopkins Univ.. Baltimore, Mary- 
land, Sell. Hygiene And Pub. Hea. 
Nervous And Mental Disease. Volume 
143, 1966. 

EDRS not nailable 

Descriptois. exceptional child rescaich, 
teaming disabilities, tests, premature in- 
fants, childien, neurologically handi- 
capped, minimally brain injured, identi- 
fication; psychological testing, intelli- 
gence tests; psychological tests; diagnos- 
tic tests; prediction, predictive measu le- 
nient; piediclive validity; predictive 
ability (testing); matched gioups, 
Wechslei Intelligence Scale foi Child- 
ren; Bender Cicstal I esl 

Designed to relate types of Bender-Ges- 
talt impairment to minimal neurological 
deficit, this study gathered data about 
417 premature and 405 full term child- 
ren, aged 8 to It), and matched according 
to race, sex, and economic status. Data 
were obtained from hospital records, 
mothers reports, and a pediatric neuro- 
logical evaluation at age 40 weeks. 
These data of pregnancy and obstetrical 
history, neonatal history, and pediatric 
neurological evaluation were applied to 
a 19 variable, unweighted scale used as 
an operational definition of minimal 
neurological deficit. Subjects were 
scored on the Wechsler Intelligence 
Scale for Children and the Bender-Ges- 
talt Test. Data on socioeconomic varia- 
bles and maternal attitudes and practices 
were obtained. Analysis of data showed 
low but significant correlation of each of 
the Bender-Gestalt variables with the 
neurologic defied scale and the birth 
weight. Seven individual Bender-Gestalt 
variables correlated .22 with a scale 
score related to presumed minimal brain 
damage. Gross distortions and inability 
to produce angles and curves seemed to 
be significant independent predictions. 
The total Bender-Gestalt Score signifi- 
cantly discriminated between neurologic 
groups when the verbal IQ and race 
weie controlled, and between neurologic 
groups for both white and Negro child- 
ren. This article appeared in the Journal 
of Neivous and Mental Disease, Volume 
143, Numbci 3, pages 275-280, Septem- 
ber 1966. (MM) 



ABSTRACT 7 

EC 000 735 ED 018 017 

Publ. Dale 66 

Ashlock. Patrick, Stephen, Alberta 
Educational Therapy in the Elemen- 
tary School, and Educational Approach 
to the Learning Problems of Children. 

EDRS nol available 

Descriptors: exceptional child educa- 
tion; educational needs; teaching meth- 
ods; learning disabilities; educational 
therapy; perceptually handicapped; 
physically handicapped; language handi- 
capped; academic achievement; person- 
ality assessment; intelligence; perceptual 
motor coordination: behavior change: 
sensory training; perceptual develop- 
ment: skill development: remedial in- 
struction; program evaluation; educa 
tional diagnosis; diagnostic tests; in- 
structional materials 

Written chiefly for classroom and spe- 
cial teachers, school supervisors, and 
psychologists, this handbook presents 
the principles, methods, and goals of 
educational therapy. Afer the questions 
of what educational therapy is and who 
needs such therapy are considered, the 
steps to take in describing learning 
problems encountered in children are 
outlined. Diagnostic procedures are sug- 
gested for physical problems, perceptual 
problems, language problems, intellec- 
tual functioning, personality develop- 
ment. and academic achievement. A var- 
iety of procedures is described for im- 
provement in general physical ability 
and coordination, sensory and percep- 
tual processes, learning patterns, and 
emotional and behavioral control. 
Transfer into remedial instruction in the 
skill subjects and transition into the 
subject areas are discussed. Evaluation 
of educational therapy is also treated. 
The bibliography includes 154 refer- 
ences. Appendixes contain recommend- 
ed materials and a list of publishers 
addresses. This document is available 
from Charles C Thomas, Publisher, 
301-327 East Lawrence Avenue, Spring- 
field, Illinois 62703, for $6.75. (DF) 

ABSTRACT 8 

EC 000 814 ED 018 019 

Publ. Dale 66 47p. 

Perry. Harold W. 

A Perceptual Training Program for 
Children with Learning Disorders. 

Memphis City Sch. System, Tennessee 
EDRS mf.hc 

Descriptors: exceptional child research; 
learning disabilities; teaching methods; 
program evaluation; tests; special class- 
es; perception; perceptually handi- 
capped; minimally brain injured 

An expeiimentul tiaining piogram stud- 
ied the effectiveness of new methods of 
identifying and teaching perceptually 
handicapped children with learning dis- 
orders. Subjects were elected by the 
following criteria-specific learning defi- 
cits. perceptual deficits, genet a! coordi- 
nation deficits, hyperkinesis, impulxivi- 
ly, emotional lability, short attention 
span and/or distractibility, and equivo- 



cal neurological signs. Subjects selected 
were placed either in class lypeT (tract i- 
ble or tranquil) or in type H (hyperki- 
netic). Experimental controls exercised 
included evaluation of all children be- 
fore enrollment in special classes, un- 
biased selection, and assignment of some 
of the suitable children to regular class- 
es. A 3-year evaluation was made. Cur- 
riculum focused on basic school skills, 
and teachers look account of the charac- 
teristic variability of perceptually handi- 
capped children. Classrooms were 
adapted to eliminate distraction, and 
classes were kept small. Motor- activity 
and repetition were structured into 
classroom activities. Special training 
was required of the teachers. The first 
year the 14 experimental subjects im- 
proved over the 10 controls with an 
average grade level difference of .13 in 
reading, 1.0 1 in spelling, and .92 in 
arithmetic. The second year the 31 sub- 
jects improved an average of 1.3 in 
reading, .9 in spelling, and .9 in arithme- 
tic. Behavioral changes were also noted. 
The Bender-Gestalt tests were adminis- 
tered to measure perceptual growth. 
During the third year, with 94 subjects 
in 1 1 classes, average improvement was 
.8 in reading, .6 in spelling, and .6 in 
arithmetic. Tables of achievement scores 
are given. The sources of the teaching 
methods used are identified as Alfred 
Strauss and Laura Lehtinen, and the 
Froslig Program for Development of 
Visual Perception and the Hay-Wingo 
method of teaching reading and lan- 
guage skill are recommended. Drawings 
evidencing visual and visual motor per- 
ceptual growth of several children in- 
volved in (he program are included as 
exhibits. A bibliography lists four items. 
(JD) 

ABSTRACT 9 

EC 000 821 ED 018 020. 

Publ. Date 64 
Birch, Herbert G., Ed. 

Brain Damage in Children, the Bio- 
logical and Social Aspects. 

EDRS not available' 

Descriptors: exceptional child educa- 
tion; learning disabilities; behavior; per- 
ception; family (sociological unit); mini- 
mally brain injured; etiology; psycholog- 
ical evaluation; behavior problems; fam- 
ily relationship; heredity; individual 
characteristics; educational needs; child 
development; neurologically handi- 
capped; perceptual development; per- 
ceptual motor coordination; perceptual- 
ly handicapped; social environment; so- 
cial experience; incidence; socially de- 
viant behavior; socialization 

Papers and discussion summaries are 
presented from a conference on the 
biological and social problems of child- 
hood brain damage held at the Child- 
ren’s Hospital of Philadelphia in Nov- 
ember 1962. A variety of disciplines is 
represented, and the following topics are 
considered-( I) The Problem of Brain 
Damage in Children by Herbert G. 
Birch, (2) Brain Damage as a Cause of 
Behavior Disturbance in Children by 
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Charles Kennedy. 1.5) Psychological 
Hvaluation of Children with Cerebral 
Damage hy Leonard Oilier. (4) I wo 
Strategies for Studying Perception in 
Brain Damaged Children by Herbert (i. 
Birch. (5) Behavioral Manifestations of 
Cerebral Damage in Childhood by l.eon 
Lise n berg. (6) I he L fleet ut a Brain 
Damaged Child on the Family by How- 
ard k. Kelman. (7) I'he Social Environ- 
ment and Individual Functioning by 
Stephen A. Richardson, and (8) Some 
Epidemiological Aspects ol Congenital 
Brain Damage by Ernest M. Gruenbcrg. 
The annotated bibliography contains 
369 titles in six eategories»( I ) the entity 
and its description. (2) clinical and spe- 
cial diagnosis, (3) characteristic mecha- 
nisms and natural history. (4) etiology- 
clinical, experimental, epidemiologic, 
(5) treatment, education, and manage- 
ment, and (6) reviews, overviews, and 
theories. This document is available 
from the Williams/Wilkins Company. 
Baltimore. Maryland, for $5.95. (DF) 

ABSTRACT 10 

EC 001 ISO ED 018 032 

Publ. Date Mar 67 I7p. 

Beck, Joan 

Minimal Bruin Dysfunction. 

California Assn. Near. Handicap. 
Child.. Los Angeles 
EDRS mf.hc 

Descriptors: exceptional ehild educa- 
tion; learning disabilities; educational 
needs: minimally brain injured; etiolo- 
gy; vocabulary; clinical diagnosis; physi- 
cal characteristics; psychological charac- 
teristics; incidence; medical evaluation; 
parent responsibility; individual needs; 
behavior; resources 

A featuie article reproduced from the 
Chicago Tribune delineates the major 
features of minimal brain dysfunction. 
After terminology and etiology arc dis- 
cussed. 10 possible symptoms and the 
seven aspects of a complete diagnosis 
are listed. Advice is given parents and 
others on how to help and get help for 
brain injured children. (DF) 

ABSTRACT 1 1 

EC 00 1 522 ED 018 901 

Publ. Date 67 
Barsch, Ray H. 

Achieving Perceptual-Motor Efficien- 
cy, a Sjtacc-Oricnlcd Approach to 
Learning. Perceptual Motor Curricu- 
lum, Volume I. 

EDRS not available 

Descriptors: exceptional child educa- 
tion; learning disabilities; curriculum; 
perception; ncurologically handicapped; 
children; learning theories; psychomotor 
skills; perceptually handicapped; percep- 
tual motor learning; perceptual develop- 
ment; perceptual motor coordination; 
auditory perception; visual perception; 
haptic perception; tactual perception; 
sensory experience: space orientation; 
mo vigen ics 

The first of a 3-volumc perceptual motor 
curriculum, the book describes a pio- 
gram based on a theory of movement 



which the author labels movigenics (the 
study of the origin and development of 
patterns of movement in man and the 
relationship of these movements to his 
learning efficiency). Ten basic constructs 
of movigenics are outlined, and the 
following topics are discussed— ( I) the 
concept of space, (2) muscular strength, 
(3) dynamic balance, (4) body aware- 
ness. (5) spatial awareness, and (6) tem- 
poral awareness. The contributions of 
sensory modes (gustatory, olfactory, tac- 
tual, kinesthetic, auditory, visual) and 
the perccpto-cognitive modes are ex- 
plored. Also, bilaterality, rhythm, flexi- 
bility, and motor planning are consid- 
ered as four components which permit 
man the full freedom to move. A curric- 
ulum based on the theory of movigenics 
and leading to movement efficiency in 
both physical and cognitive spheres is 
defined in terms of 10 guidelines. The 
bibliogiaphy contains about 420 entries. 
This document was published by Special 
Child Publications, Seattle Scguin 
School. Inc., 71 Columbus Street, Scat 
tic, Washington 98104, for $10.00. (Df > 

ABSTRACT 12 

EC 001 059 ED 018 886 

Publ. Date 65 27p. 

Henncssy, Erna 

A Study of Diagnostic Services for 
Brain Injured Children. 

EDRS mf.hc 

Descriptors: exceptional child research; 
learning disabilities; minimally brain 
injured; children; attitudes; parent atti- 
tudes; family attitudes; siblings; parental 
background; medical evaluation; special 
classes; educational needs; clinical diag- 
nosis; special programs; behavior prob- 
lems; identification; needs; evaluation 
needs; special services; services; ques- 
tionnaires; parent reaction; individual 
characteristics; child development; New 
Jersey 

The purposes of this study were (I) to 
investigate the early recognition of brain 
injury symptoms by parents, (2) to ex- 
plore the diagnostic problems and histo- 
ries of brain injured children and their 
parents, and (3) to review the existing 
and needed facilities for brain injured 
children in New Jersey. In 1964, a 
questionnaire eliciting biographical 
data, medical history, attitudes of par- 
ents and siblings toward the brain in- 
jured child, and therapeutic needs was 
sent to all parents who were members of 
the New Jersey Association for Brain- 
Injured Children. The 190 returned 
questionnaires (55 percent) provided in- 
formation about 137 boys and 53 girls, 
aged 4 to 21 years. Parents who returned 
questionnaires were above New Jersey's 
average in education, occupation, and 
economic status. Analysis revealed that 
the brain injured children in the sample 
tended to be born to older women (over 
30). Speech was the most visible disabili- 
ty of these children, followed by faulty 
baby patterns, poor coordination, and 
slow development in general. Most 
learning disabilities (85 percent) were 
first noted at school age and over half of 



the children were multiply handicapped. 
Parents most frequently complained 
about their children’s behavioral prob- 
lems or inability to relate to the environ- 
ment. Nearly half of the parents were 
dissatisfied with the way their doctors 
presented their diagnosis. The Institute 
for Human Potential and other child 
guidance and evaluation centers had the 
highest reputations among parents. Most 
of the parents reported taking an en- 
couraging attitude toward their children 
and hoping that the children would 
adapt to their difficulties. In all, 89 
percent of the children were considered 
by their parents to be in good health, 
and most of the school aged children 
attended public schools. Parents felt the 
mc.i important immediate need of their 
children was for special classes; with 
trained teachers. Eleven references are 
listed. Tables and figures show statistical 
information obtained from the question- 
naires. (JA) 
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The relationship of behavioral and aca- 
demic disabilities to cognitive motor 
dysfunction was studied in 373 children 
selected from grades 1, 2, 3, .and 5 by a 
behavior checklist completed by teach- 
ers. A matched control group showed no 
behavior symptoms. Factor analysis of 
the checklist items revealed behavior 
indicators’ of poor coordination and per- 
ceptual awareness as well as antisocial 
and withdrawn symptoms. This diso- 
rientation factor was the first general 
factor among children in grade I and 
appeared with high loadings in the other 
grades. To test the hypothesis that ma- 
ladjustment in early school years could 
be a secondary result of inability to meet 
cognitive motor demands, a battery of 
tests along nine dimensions (such as 
perception, integration, and motor con- 
trol) was given to 198 maladjusted and 
200 problem-free children. Control 
children generally obtained less than five 
error scores, denoting minimal cognitive 
perceptual motor difficulty. Scores for 
the experimental group were bimodal, 
indicating (I) a subgroup, with low 
dysfunction, showing primary emotional 
difficulties from adverse environmental 
influences. and (2) a subgroup, with high 
dysfunction, showing behavior malad- 
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jastmcm scloihLii) to pioblcms in mp- 
ing with cnsiioimicnt.il cognitive pci 
•-cptii.il motoi ilc m. nnls. Suhynnips ill 
iinlii.itu! .m .issoci.ition between cogni- 
tive motor dysfunction and academic 
difficulties anil (2) differed significantly 
on the total score for behavioral malad- 
justment and on the sum of lour items 
relating to disoriented behavior. Recom- 
mendations are made for identification 
and planning', Eight tables and figures 
present data. A bibliography lists 12 
items. ( 1)1*) 
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Results are related of a study which was 
undertaken to attempt to answer three 
quest ions-to what extent do eiglil tech- 
niques commonly used to diagnose brain 
damage co-vary. to what extent do the 
various behavioral symptoms that occur 
with brain damage co-vary, and to what 
extent do the diagnostic measures, singly 
or in groups, predict the presence of the 
behavioral symptoms. The study consist- 
ed of a cortclational analysis of the 
results of a battery of tests which were 
administered to 35 icturdcd boys aged 
II to 15 and with Stanford Binet IQ 
scoies from 50 to 80. The battery includ- 
ed traditional diagnostic tests of brain 
dumage-the Bender-Gestalt Test, the 
Draw-a-Person Test, the Wechsler Intel- 
ligence Scale for Children, the Stan- 
ford-Binct Intelligence Scale, a standard 
neurological examination, and an electr- 
oencephalogiam. Also administered 
were tests developed to measure objec- 
tively the alleged brain damage bchav- 
ioi.il .syndrome-hyperactivity, distracti- 
bility, inconsistency, and emotional la- 
bility. Statistical analysis of data yielded 
these results-! I ) the individual diagnos- 
tic measures were not found to be 
sufficiently reliable to be acceptable, (2) 
the diagnostic measures which were 
used to measure brain damage were 
found not to co-vary significantly but 
instead tended to separate into at least 
two loose types of measures, (3) in 
instances where data on reliability were 
available, the behavioral measures (with 
one exception) attained or approached 
acceptable reliability. (4) the variables in 
the behavioral syndrome clustered into 
meaningful groups, but the groups did 
not co-vary, (5) only one set of behav- 
iors correlated significantly with both 



diagnostic Justus, but that correlation 
was in the wrong dilection. Appendixes 
include development of activity meas- 
ure. development of distractibility tests, 
scoring of the Bender-Gestalt and 
Draw-a-Person tests, and data presented 
tubularly. The bibliography lists 173 
items. This document was published by 
Charles C Thomas, 301-327 East Law- 
rence Avenue, Springfield, Illinois 
62703, and is available for $7.00. (MU) 
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Designed for parents and specialists 
planning therapeutically oriented re- 
creational and socialization programs 
for brain injured children, this docu- 
ment contains 13 chapters by different 
authors. Activities discussed are general- 
ly noncompetitive, emphasizing struc- 
ture and limit. Discussed are ( I) the role 
of the optometrist with the inadequate 
learner, (2) organization and administra- 
tion of recreational programs, (3) activi- 
ty guides, (4) games and exercises for 
adolescent boys, (5) recreation and so- 
cialization activities for the adolescent 
girl, (6) instructional swimming pro- 
grams, (7) a therapeutic recreation pro- 
gram, (8) organization of a summer day 
camp, (9) an individual and group per- 
ceptual motor training program, (10) a 
day school recreation program, (II) per- 
ceptual motor training for early primary 
grade children, (12) guidance for par- 
ents, and (13) parent counseling. Views 
from parents are reported. A supplement 
treats preschool perceptual skills and 
optomctric visual care. Concerned or- 
ganizations, resources, and a 50-itcm 
bibliography are provided along with 
individual bibliographies for some chap- 
ters. (JD) 
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Intended for teachers and supervisors 
working with children who have learn- 
ing disabilities, especially those related 
to perceptual disturbances, this docu- 
ment describes behavior which results 
from a lack of meaningful organization 
of perception and suggests management 
techniques. Activities are presented un- 
der these headings-visual training, audi- 
tory perception skills, tactile perception 
skills, olfactory perception skills, gusta- 
tory perception skills, and kinesthetic 
perception activities. Fifty-three refer- 
ences arc listed. An appendix on paper 
folding describes basic folds. This docu- 
ment was published by Teachers College 
Press, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York, New York 10027, 
and is available for $ 1.75. (JA) 
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Ranging in date from 1924 to 1963, this 
selective bibliography includes 317 an- 
notated references dealing directly with 
the behavioral characteristics of children 
with cerebral dysfunction. References 
have appeared in journals or other 
sources available in university libraries. 
The bibliography is classified into six 
major divisions-! I ) the entity and its 
description, (2) clinical and special diag- 
nosis, (3) characteristic mechanisms and 
natural history, (4) etiology clinical, 
experimental, and epidemiological), (5) 
treatment, education, and management, 
and (6) reviews, overviews, and theories. 
In each division references have been 
listed alphabetically by author. This 
document is an excerpt from Brain- 
Damage in Children--The Biological 
and Social Aspects, edited by Herbert G. 
Birch, reprinted with permission of the 
Association for Aid of Crippled Child- 
ren. (J A) 
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child relationship 

Written for parents, this booklet de- 
scribes the brain injured adolescent and 
the problems and experiences faced by 
the adolescent and his parents. Eighteen 
questions asked by parents of these 
children are discussed. The areas cov- 
ered are (I) social experiences. (2) guid- 
ed independence. (3) social skills, (4) 
success experiences, (5) leisure time ac- 
tivities. (6) friends, (7) television, (8) 
driving a car. (9) psychotherapy. (10) sex 
problems. (II) fantasies. (12) skill devel- 
opment. (13) speech repetitions, (14) 
sibling problems, (15) school success. 
(16) reverse psychology. (17) future con- 
sideiations. and (IS) revealing the condi- 
tion to the child. This document was 
published by the New Jersey Associa- 
tion for Brain Injured Children, 61 
I incoln Street, East Orange. New Jersey 
07017. (RS) 
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The proceedings of a 1963 conference of 
the Fund for Perceptually Handicapped 
Children, Inc., arc presented. Addresses 
given include Behavioral Diagnosis and 
Remediation of Learning Disabilities by 
Samuel A. Kirk, Perccptuai-Motor 
Problems of Children by Newell C. 
Kephart, Two Plus Two Equals Five by 
Mamie Jo Jones, Emphases for the 
Future by Laura l.ehtincn, and What 
Do We Mean by Learning Disorders by 
Helmer Myklebust. Seminars on educa- 
tion, psychology, social functioning and 
the community, and the family are prev- 
iewed and reported. Also included are 
reports by representatives of 14 lay 
associations on perceptually handi- 
capped children. A summation by Wal- 
ter Goodman, Forming a National Or- 
ganization, is provided. The conference 
management, the seminar participants 
and speakers, the conference program, 
and the persons attending the conference 
aie listed. This document is available 
from the Fund for Perceptually Handi- 



capped Children. Inc., Box 656. Evans- 
ton. Illinois 60204. for $5.00. (.ID) 
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The basic thesis of the author is that the 
nervous system of man has evolved from 
a very simple to a very complex mecha- 
nism. Man has achieved cortical domi- 
nance wherein one side of the cortex 
controls the skills which separate man 
from other animals. This evolutionary 
process must be recapitulated ontogenet- 
ically or mobility and communication 
difficulties appear. To remedy the situa- 
tion, those areas of neurological organi- 
zation that are incomplete or absent 
must be taught to or imposed on the 
nervous system through adequate prac- 
tice at the various levels of cortical 
development. The author discusses the 
phylogeny and ontogeny of neurological 
development. He relates neurological 
organization to brain injury and pre- 
sents several diagnostic and treatment 
procedures for speech and reading prob- 
lems. A 95-item bibliography is includ- 
ed. This document was published by 
Charles C Thomas, Publisher, Spring- 
field, Illinois, and is available for $6.75. 
(RS) 
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The basL .iewpoint of this conference is 
that children with, learning disabilities 
must be evaluated individually accord- 
ing to their specific dysfunctions and 



placed in educational settings according 
to their individual needs. In the featured 
address. New' Approaches in Education 
for the Child With Learning Disabilities; 
Barbara Bateman described three major 
types of problems of ch ildren with learn- 
ing disabilities-visual-motor, auditory- 
vocal, and reading. In these areas, Spe- 
cial Education must teach skills normal- 
ly learned automatically. Ideally, these 
children should be identified as early as 
possible to prevent school failure and 
other negative experiences. Early detec- 
tion would enable teachers to take ad- 
vantage of critical learning periods when 
certain skills are more efficiently taught 
than at any other time. While some 
children with learning disabilities need 
residential facilities, many do not. Indi- 
vidual needs should be considered. 
Diagnostic teaching is the recommended 
method with brain-injured children. 
This involves locating the learning diffi- 
culty and describing the problem behav- 
ioral ly. Modification of this behavior 
then takes place. The Illinois Test of 
Psycholinguistic Abilities is a good diag- 
nostic tool. Several trends in the educa- 
tion of children with learning disabilities 
are--(l) the creation of group screening 
tests, (2) increased focus on preventive 
teaching, (3) more cooperation and com- 
munication among various disciplines 
(although communication between 
teachers and researchers is lacking), (4) 
rapid adoption of fads, .and (5) research 
on better questions as more attention is 
paid to individual needs. A 15-item 
bibliography is included. (RS) 
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Dyslexia is defined, as a form of verbal 
amnesia in which the patient has lost the 
memory of the conventional meaning of 
graphic symbols. Developmental dysle- 
xia has long been the subject of profes- 
sional disputes in medicine, education, 
and psychology. The book traces the 
growth of knowledge about dyslexia and 
describes conflicting ideas as to nature 
and causation. A chapter tracing history 
and terminology is followed by chapters 
dealing with clinical manifestations (de- 
velopmental dyslexia as a constitutional, 
genetically determined phenomenon), 
diagnosis, ophthalmological aspects, 
neurological aspects, and genetic proper- 
ties. Estimating the size of the problem 
is difficult because dyslexics are some- 
times lost in the general population of 
poor readers. The problem (estimated in 
different parts of the world from 5 
percent to 25 percent of school children) 



i.s considered great enough to merit 
special educational attention. Final 
cluiptci s deal Midi psychiatric reactions 
ot the dyslexic, ccrcbial imniatuiity as a 
possible causative factor, and education- 
al implications. Su the author's opinion, 
the dyslexic, piopeily motivated, will 
benefit from intensive training in a 
special education setting. A bibliogra- 
phy of 377 items i.s included. This 
document was published by Charles C 
Thomas. Publisher, Springfield. Illinois, 
anti is available for $5.50. (.IB) 
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Fifteen empirical studies concerned with 
the role which neurological organization 
plays in the teaching anti improvement 
of reading arc analyzed. Following a 
review of Delacato’s theory of neurolog- 
ical organization, each of the studies is 
presented with alternative interpreta- 
tions of the data and with implications 
not acknowledged or contrary to th'-se 
drawn by the original authors. Each 
study is analyzed in detail as to the 
manner of selection of subjects (the 
subjects who participated in almost all 
of the experiments reported in this paper 
could not be characterized as seriously 
ncurologically disorganized), the statisti- 
cal analysis of data, experimental treat- 
ment, and the implications drawn from 
the reported results. The author is gener- 
ally critical of the studies for their lack 
of adherence to acceptable standards for 
empirical experimental design. His con- 
clusion is that all the empirical research 
reported thus far has failed to produce 
cogent evidence that P. H. Delacato's 
therapy has an effect on the reading of 
normal subjects. In reviewing studies 
which contain information on the corre- 
lation of neurological organization and 
certain variables, the author finds that 
measures of neurological organization 
are more highly correlated with meas- 
ures of nonverbal intelligence than they 
are with measures of reading achieve- 
ment. The fifteen studies are all taken 
from experiments reported in three vol- 
umes written by Delacato and listed in 
the 35-item bibliography. (TM) 
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A longitudinal study was made of 56 
boys, a highly homogeneous group from 
44 families. All had attended a regular 
private elementary school for at least 3 
years between 1930 and 1937. All were 
placed in three groups according to their 
performance on a language learning 
facility scale. The lowest 20 were rated 
as dyslexic, with specific developmental 
language disability. The followup study 
was done in 1964 and 1965. The subjects 
ranged from 26 to 40 years of age, with 
a mean of 33.4. All .id completed 
secondary school; 48 I J earned their 
baccalaureate degrees; and three were 
still undergraduates. Mean numbers of 
college years completed were 5.451 
(high group), 5.69 (medium group), and 
6.02 (low group). All were employed 
and classified by Warne’s Scale in Social 
Class in America, and the low group had 
the highest rating with nine in the first 
class, nine in the second, and one each 
in the fourth and fifth classes of the five 
classes. Twenty boys in the low group 
(IQ range 94 to 153) were matched with 
one from the other two groups (IQ range 
1 1 1 to 185) by achievement in educa- 
tion, age, type of college, socioeconomic 
status, and occupation. The difference 
between the mean IQ’s favored 14 non- 
dyslcxic and fivs dyslexic boys (p less 
than .001). (SN) 
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Two divergent approaches to the treat- 
ment of children with nonprogressive 



brain injury (the medical or neuropsy- 
chological and the educational or per- 
ceptual-motor) are discussed and com- 
pared by treatment rationale, models of 
the perceptual process, etiology, and 
organization theory. A guide to a com- 
prehensive theory of development, based 
on stimulation of the central nervous 
system, is presented; and, by placing the 
two theories in perspective, a treatment 
rationale is derived from the similarities 
of their methods. The design of a *.heo- 
retical model based on the latest neuro- 
logical findings is suggested. Recommen- 
datir as for research, a pilot study on the 
neuropsychological method, a develop- 
mental profile chart, and a 33-item 
bibliography are included. (DF) 
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Intended for the student and teacher, 
primary source material is presented on 
theories and research relating to reading 
disability. Conflicting concepts of hu- 
man development are discussed in the 
overview. Emotional, neurophysiolo- 
gical, and cultural factors involved in 
causation are evaluated in 18 papers, 
diagnostic considerations in eight, and 
treatment in the classroom and of child- 
ren with severe reading disability in 15 
papers, Twenty-six tables, 18 figures, 
and references are included; a 26-item 
bibliography is provided. (LE) 
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Il.iiullv.ippul. illildu.ii. lOIlkl vlkc IV 
puilv. case studies (education) 

Addressing itself to the factors leading 
to the misdiagnosis of the brain dam- 
aged child and the aphasie child, the 
Pathway Schools Second Annual Insti- 
tute vonsideicd die dilfei cnees between 
the tollowing. the .iph.isie and the .iph.i- 
soid child, the sensoiy .iph.isie .uul the 
deaf Jiild. and the psychotic .iph.isie 
child. J ildhood hi ain damage and ps>- 
chogeaic learning disability, brain dam- 
age and mental subnormality . active 
intiaua ...il pathology and comeision 
hysteri:.: and perinatal and ongoing 
brain d'wiage. Papers presented are Lil- 
lian I* Wilson's Assessment of Congeni- 
tal Aphio : ,a and Sheldon R. Kappa port's 
Diagnosis. Treatment, and Prognosis. 
Panel uiscussion and question-answer 
periods on aphasia and brain damage 
are transcribed: conclusions are report- 
ed: a '*3 item bibliography is p'ovidcd. 
The 10 case histories which served as 
discussion subjects for the Institute are 
given. (KB) 
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A group of experts met at the Standford 
Medical Center in I960 to assist the 
California Society for Crippled Children 
and Adults in establishing guidelines for 
the development of services for aphasie 
children. Subjects discussed were lan- 
' gunge development in the normal child, 
neurological bases of linguistic func- 
tions. semantic aspects of childhood 
aphasia, causes of childhood aphasia, 
relationship to handedness, relationship 
to adult aphasia, rationale of therapy, 
relationship with parents, and research 
needs. Each chapter presents excerpts of 
comments made by the speakers at the 
workshops. A list of conference partici- 
pants is included. (liK) 
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Best. Helen And Others 



The Effect of Structured I’lu >icul 
Activity on the Motor Skill Develop- 
ment of Children with Learning Disa- 
bilities (Minimal Brain Dysfunction). 

Memphis Stale University. Tennessee 
EDRS mf.hc 

Descriptors: exceptional child research: 
learning disabilities; physical education; 
minimally brain injured; physical activi- 
ties; motor development; skill develop- 
ment; tests; psychomotor skills; percep- 
tual motor coordination; perceptual mo- 
tor learning; children; special programs; 
Johnson Test of Motor Skill Develop- 
ment 

Students in 24 perceptual development 
classes for the minimally brain injured 
were studied to determine the effect of 
structured physical activity on motor 
skill development, to compare this effect 
with the effect of unstructured activity, 
and to determine the effect of an in- 
creased amount of time of physical 
activity. The Johnson Test of Motor 
Skill Development was administered be- 
fore and after an 8-week program. The 
experimental group of classes was given 
structured physical activities: the control 
group had regular play periods. Results 
indicated a statistically significant differ- 
ence between the experimental and con- 
trol groups (p less than .01) with in- 
creased motor skill development occur- 
ring in the experimental group. Sched- 
ules and diaries recording structured 
activities used in the experimental group 
are included. The Johnson Test, four 
tables, four illustrations, and a 19-item 
bibliography are provided. (LE) 



ABSTRACT 30 
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Publ. Dale 67 43 p. 

Gerlz, Boris. Ed. 

Educational Implications of Psycho- 
pathology for Brain-Injured Child- 
ren; Lesley College Annual Graduate 
Symposium (3rd, Cambridge, Massa- 
chusetts, May 13, 5967). 

Lesley College Graduate School Of Edu- 
cation. Cambridge. Massachusetts 
EDRS mf.hc 

Lesley College Graduate School Of Edu- 
cation. Cambridge. Massachusetts 
($ 2 . 00 ). 

Descriptors: exceptional child educa- 
tion; learning disabilities; educational 
needs; minimally brain injured: hyper- 
activity; children; psychopathology; ed- 
ucational environment: curriculum 

planning: educational methods: sympo- 
sia 

The symposium report includes the text 
of an illustrated lecture given by Wil- 
liam M. Cruickshank on Psychopatholo- 
gy and Implications for Educating 
Brain-Injured Children. Considered in 
the lecture are hyperactivity, the needs 
of hyperactive children, and educational 
setting and curriculum. Panel reactions 
are provided by E.F. Kabe, a pediatric 
neurologist; M. Schnall. a psychologist; 
and T.G. Devine, an educator. Also 
included are Cruickshank'.. responses to 



the panel and to two questions from the 
Boor. (DF) 

ABSTRACT 31 
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Publ. Dale 67 . 86p. 

Monroe. George E. 

L'ndenttanding Perceptual Differ- 
ence!.; an Exploration of Neurologi- 
cal-Perceptual Boots of Learning Dis- 
abilities with Suggestions for Diagno- 
sis and Treatment. 

EDRS not available 

Stipes Publishing Company, Cham- 
paign. Illinois 61820. 

Descriptors: exceptional child educa- 
tion; learning disabilities; identification; 
program planning; cognitive processes; 
perceptually handicapped; clinical diag- 
nosis; special classes; residential schools; 
individual in: ruction; itinerant teach- 
ers; curriculum development; taxonomy; 
intelligence factors; behavior patterns; 
instructional materials 

t 

In exploring the bases of learning disa- 
bilities. (he following areas are consid- 
ered: a working definition of perceptual 
handicaps; the relationship of perceptual 
handicaps to IQ; diagnosing perceptual 
handicaps; effective learning experi- 
ences for the perceptually handicapped 
child; and recommendations for devel- 
oping new curricula. The appendixes list 
characteristic behavioral symptoms, pre- 
liminary signs and symptoms categories: 
steps in adequate diagnosis, six types of 
intraclass grouping, commercial sources 
for perceptual development materials, 
teacher developed concepts for devising 
materials, and associations for the help 
of children with learning disabilities. 
The bibliography lists l(M) items. (MM) 
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Clements. Sam D. 

Minimal Brain Dysfunction in Child- 
ren; Terminology and Identification. 
Phase One of a Three-Phase Project. 
NINDB Monograph Number 3. 

National Society For Crippled Children 
And Adults. Chicago. Illinois. Easter 
Seal Research Foundation: 

Public Health Service (DHEW). Bethes- 
da. Maryland, National Institute Of 
Neurological Diseases And Blindness 
EDRS mf 
PHS-PUB-I4I5 

Superintendent Of .Documents, U. S. 
Government Printing Office, Washing- 
ton. D. C. 20402 ($0.20). 

Descriptors: exceptional child educa- 
tion: learning disabilities; identification: 
children; minimally brain injured; clini- 
cal diagnosis; taxonomy; evaluation 
criteria; projects; research reviews (pub- 
lications): etiology; individual character- 
istics; psychological characteristics 

The terminology and identification 
phase of a project on minimal brain 
dysfunction in children is described.. 
Two subsequent phases are to deal with 
services and research. Included in the 
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ABSTRACT 35 



lir.M phase are the following: an intro- 
duction to the problem, history and 
blue. Tint •»! the project, a brief history 
of the concept of minimal brain dysfunc- 
tion. clarification of central issues, no- 
menclature, symptomatology, identifica- 
tion of the child, diagnostic evaluation 
and cri lei ia. and 124 references. Specific 
listings anti outlines arc provided for 
several areas. (AP) 

ABSTRACT 33 

EC 00 1X36 ED N.A. 

Publ. Date 30 Nov 67 4p. 

Schmitt, b'arl P. 

Some Considerations Regarding Dy- 
slexia, Vision and Optometry. 

HORS not available 

Oplomeiric Weekly; V58 N48 PI7 20 
Nov 30 1967 

Descriptors: exceptional child research; 
learning disabilities; visually handi- 
capped; reading; dyslexia; optometrists; 
visual perception; reading difficulty; re- 
search reviews (publications) 

Research on the relationship between 
optometry and the problems of the poor 
reader or dyslexic child is discussed, and 
studies of the influence of vision on 
schtx)l performance are described. Also 
covered ;ue estimates of the prevalence 
of school children with reading difficul- 
ties; the refractive status of poor leaders; 
the effect of anisametiopia on reading 
performance; reading failuie and visual 
anomalies; and dyslexia as a primary or 
secondary factor in emotional disturb- 
ance. Twenty-live references are given. 
(SN) 
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EC 00 1 897 ED N.A. 

Publ. Date Nov 67 6p. 

Nolen, Patricia A. And Others 
llchuviorul Modification .in a Junior 
High Learning Disabilities Classroom. 
EDRS not available 

Exceptional Children; V34 N3 PI 63-8 
Nov 1967 

Descriptors: exceptional child research; 
learning disabilities; behavior; pro- 
gramed instruction; teaching methods; 
junior high school students; behavior 
change; individualized instruction; rein- 
forcement; skill development; academic 
achievement; reading; mathematics; op- 
erant conditioning 

Eight students with serious learning and 
behavior disorders were enrolled in the 
junior high classroom of the University 
of Washington Experimental Education 
Unit. Completely individual programs 
were organized on a behavioral basis. 
Activities known to be highly interesting 
to the students served as reinforcement 
contingencies to reinforce academic ac- 
tivities. Significant academic gains oc- 
curred over t lie 24-week teaching per- 
iod. Behavioral changes did not appear 
limited to accelerated academic re- 
sponse rates, suggesting that broader use 
of management techniques may be feasi- 
ble. One figure and II references aie 
provided. (JW) 
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Garrett. Edgar Ray 

S|MM‘ch and lamguugtt Therapy under 
an Automated Stimulus Control Sys- 
tem. 

New Mexico Stale University, Las 
Cruces 

Office Of Education (DHEW), Washing- 
ton, D. C„ Bureau Of Education For 
'I'lie Handicapped 
EDRS inf.hc 
OEC-6-I0-I98 
BR-5-0586 

Descriptors: exceptional child research; 
programed instruction; mentally handi- 
capped, speech therapy; learning disabil- 
ities, automation; schematic studies; 
aphasia: voice disorders; auditory dis- 
crimination; stimulus behavior; leaching 
machines; reinforcement; language 
handicapped; aural stimuli; articulation 
(speech); Tcmplin Darley Articulation 
Test; Automated Stimulus Control Sys- 
tem; ASCS 

Programed instruction for speech and 
language therapy, based upon stimulus 
covol programing and presented by a 
completely automated leaching ma- 
chine, was evaluated with 32 mentally 
retarded children, 20 children with lan- 
guage disorders (childhood aphasia), six 
adult aphasics, and 60 normal elementa- 
ry school children. Posttesting with the 
Tempi in-Darley Articulation Test 
showed that the Automated Stimulus 
Control System (ASCS) machine (real- 
ment produced non-significant results 
with mental retardates receiving pure 
lone plus M&M candy reinforcement, 
and significantly improved discrimina- 
tion and articulation with (hose receiv- 
ing pure tone only reinforcement (p less 
than .05). ASCS machine treatment pro- 
duced significant changes with child 
aphasics (p less lhan .01). Following 
treatment, these subjects also showed 
improvement on the Peabody Picture 
Vocabulary Test, the Illinois Test of 
Psycholinguistic Abilities, and on word 
lisi performance. Both ASCS machine 
treatment and ASCS clinician-presented 
treatment produced significantly im- 
proved articulation with normal elemen- 
tary school children (p less than .001). 
Adult aphasics showed no significant 
change, nor did retardates receiving tra- 
ditonal therapy. Results indicated that 
significant changes in functional articu- 
lation programs occurred in 20C? of the 
time usually required by traditional 
therapies. (Author/SN) 
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Rubin, Eli Z. And Others 
An Investigation of an Evaluation 
Method and Retraining Procedures 
for Emotionally Handicapped Child- 
ren with Cognilive-Moior Deficits, In- 
terim Report. Part I, Testing for 
Cognitivc-Pcrccptual-Motor ih sfunc- 
lion. 



Lafayette Clinic, Detroit, Michigan 
Office Of Education (DHEW), Washing- 
ton, D. C., Bureau Of Research 
EDRS mf,hc 
OEG-32-32-7545-5017 
BR-7-03 19; BR-5-0404 

Descripcors; exceptional child research; 
emotionally disturbed; learning disabili- 
ties; identification; perceptuai motor 
coot 'lion; psychomotor skills; non- 
verba *rning: elementary grades; vis- 
ual ■ >licn; behavior; adjustment 

probl. eye hand coordination; ma- 

ladjustment; intelligence; linguistics; 
performance factors; task performance; 
screening tests; perceptually handi- 
capped 

Using a 4 1 -lest battery of cognilive-per- 
ceptual-motor tests supplemented by 
standardized tests of intelligence, visual 
perception, eye hand coordination, lin- 
guistics, and non-verbal integration, a 
group of 200 maladjusted school age 
children from grades I, 2, 3, and 5 was 
compared with a group of problem-free _ 
children similar in size, sex distribution, 
and other relevant characteristics. The 
findings supported the hypothesis that a 
significant percentage of maladjusted 
school children have serious immaturi- 
ties in cognilive-perceplual-molor func- 
tioning which are associated with their 
behavior maladjustment and learning 
disorder. Two clearly distinguishable 
groups were found within each malad- 
justed grade group: a low dysfunction 
group of 60% who functioned well and 
similar to the problem-free children on 
cognitive motor tasks; and a high dys- 
function group of 40% who were ex- 
tremely low in their performance. This 
high dysfunction group was considered 
highly vulnerable to problem behavior 
and learning disorder, needing maxi- 
mum attention at school. A major prod- 
uct of the research, a complete test 
procedure, which was refined for eco- 
nomical use as a screening instrument in 
schools, clinics, and day care centers, 
and which provides information useful 
in remedial and retraining programs, is • 
included. The final report is also in the 
ERIC system. (Author) 
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Bateman, Barbara D. 

Temporal Learning. Dimensions in 
Early Learning Scries. 

EDRS not available 

Dimensions Publishing Company, San 
Rafael, California 94901, 

Descriptors: exceptional child educa- 
tion; teaching methods; instructional 
materials; preschool education; elemen- 
tary grades; home instruction; time; 
time perspective; (caching guides; con- 
cept formation: child development; 
learning disabilities; student evaluation: 
evaluation methods; cognitive develop- 
ment: primary grades 

Designed to minimize time and cost to 
teachers and parents, the paperback em- 
phasizes both ideas and practical looks 
for (caching temporal concepts. The 
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concept hi time is pi cscntcil. tlic ittajot 
siikIicsoI iioiiii.iI clultl development and 
how clitlilt cii come to imdei stand time 
wiiuls ;iihI concepts me tevicweil. lent- 
poi.il disabilities tdillit tildes hi le.ii mug 
the significance ol .sei|iiencc mill lime) 
are conskleteil. mill the evaluation of 
development is discussed in terms of 
tests. Specific suggestions are offered for 
teaching home, preschool, primary, anil 
elementary school children. A bibliogra- 
phy annotates 61 entries: and a list gives 
sources and descriptions of s ' manipula- 
tive materials, two sets of programed 
materials. 10 filmstrips and transparen- 
cies, anil 12 children's books (Ob) 

ABSTRACT 38 

h.C 002 200 ED N.A. 

I’ubl. Date 66 2(i4p. 

Crawford. John E. 

Children with .Subtle lYreeptual-Mo- 
lor Difficulties. 

EDRS not available 

.Stanwix House, 3020 Chart iers Avenue. 
Pittsburgh. Pennsylvania 15204. 

Descriptors: exceptional child educa- 
tion: learning disabilities; identification; 
behavior: children; perceptual motor 
coordination; minimally brain injured; 
perceptually handicapped: pathology; 
clinical diagnosis; diseases; neurological 
defects; teacher role; physicians; parent 
counseling; medical treatment; neurolo- 
gy; individual characteristics; emotional 
problems; physiology: etiology; bioch- 
emistry; medical evaluation; check lists 

In order to help teachers and others 
recognize perccptual-niotor-cxpressive 
difficulties early enough to help children 
through appropriate remedial tech- 
niques. the text describes several child- 
ren who illustrate the broad syndrome 
and differentiates among these children 
in clinical characteristics, organic signs, 
anil behavior. Also considered are adv- 
ances in diagnosis, the role of the teach- 
er. identifying signals which the teacher 
can discern, emotional complications, 
and the effects of misunderstanding. 
Endocrine dysfunctions and brain and 
central nervous system dysfunctions arc 
discussed, along with the role of the 
neurologist in diagnosis, clinical facets 
of the children, pharmacotherapy aids, 
parent therapy, early recognition, and 
possible breakthroughs. Thirty-eight il- 
lustrations. a list of 37 books recom- 
mended for teachers, and a glossary of 
92 items are provided. (DF) 

ABSTRACT 39 

EC (MM) 469 ED N.A. 

Publ. Dale 64 3 1 p. 

Spivack. George 

Dtvmiux Research Programs; A 
Summary. 

Devereux Foundation. Devon. Pennsyl- 
vania. Devercux Schools And Commu- 
nities 

EDRS not available 

Descriptors: exceptional child research; 
learning disabilities: emotionally dis- 
turbed. mentally handicapped; educa- 
tional research: behavioral science rc- 



se.tich. educational programs; minimal- 
ly hi ain injured, perception; self control; 
behavior taling scales; cognitive meas- 
mement. child rearing: academic 

aihicicmcnt. physical fitness; research 
icviews (publications); Devereux Child 
Behavior Rating Scale; Devereux Foun- 
dation 

I he history of the Devereux Foundation 
is related, and its programs and planned 
publications are explained. Forty-four 
lescarch studies are annotated in the 
following areas: perception in brain 
damaged children, the nature of self 
control, the Devereux Child Behavior 
Rating Scale, measurement of thinking 
style, child rearing attitudes, academic 
achievement and teaching aids, mini- 
mum muscular fitness and endurance 
(physical litness), and art as a therapeu- 
tic tool. (JA) 

ABSTRACT 40 
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Joanne Marie. Sister 

Evaluation: A Diagnostic-Remedial 

Approach. 

Cardinal Slritch College. Milwaukee. 
Wisconsin. Special Education Depart- 
ment 

EDRS not available 

Special Education; V4I N3 P35-42 1967 

Descriptors: exceptional child educa- 
tion; learning disabilities; teaching 
methods: tests; language development; 
cognitive processes; reading; reading dif- 
ficulty; reading diagnosis; diagnostic 
tests; children; psycholinguistics; educa- 
tional diagnosis; language tests; Illinois 
Test of Psycholinguist ic Abilities; ITPA 

Steps in (he diagnostic-remedial process 
include gathering of data for diagnosis, 
analyzing of symptoms, and determining 
of the nature and extent of correlated 
disabilities. Influential in the diagnostic 
remedial approach to learning disabili- 
ties is the Illinois Test of Psycholinguis- 
ts Abilities (ITPA). for children aged 2 
1/2 to 9. which has nine subtests assess- 
ing specific psycholinguists areas. Its 
use as a screening and evaluation instru- 
ment and as an aid to remedial program- 
ing is demonstrated by the case histories 
and ITPA profiles of three children. 
Two questions of technique are raised: 
whether to teach the child's strengths or 
his weaknesses and what to teach once 
the method is determined. A bibliogra- 
phy cites 12 items. (JD) 

ABSTRACT 41 
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Publ. Date Jul 67 6p. 

Kirshner. A. J. 

A Comparison of Eye Movement ami 
Eye-Hand Co-ordination Scores be- 
tween Normal School Children and 
Perceptually Handicapped. 

American Oplomctric Association, St. 
Louis, Missouri 
EDRS not available 

Journal' Of The American Oplomelric 
Association; V38 N7 P56I-6 Jul 1967 

Descriptors: exceptional child research, 
learning disabilities; perception; eye 



movements; eye hand coordination: per- 
ceptually handicapped; neurological or- 
ganization; tracking: psychomotor skills; 
cognitive processes: nonverbal learning: 
behavioral science research; research re- 
views (publications); perceptual motor 
learning: eye fixations 

Four hundred perceptually handicapped 
children and 4(M) normal children aged 6 
to 17 years, with an IQ range of 90 to 
140 for verbal scores and 60 to 1 15 for 
performance scores, were tested for ocu- 
lar control by the Kirshner Dynamic 
Acuity Test and eye-hand coordination 
by the Kirshner Eye Hand Test. Results 
showed a significantly positive relation- 
ship between eye movements and eye- 
hand coordination and perceptual disa- 
bility (p equals .01). in addition, a 
review of studies on motor and percep- 
tion. neurophysiology of the oculomotor 
system with animals, and afferent-effer- 
ent integration indicated extensive brain 
representation of eye movements. It was 
concluded (hat behavioral difficulties 
may be caused by some dysfunction of 
the oculomotor system. (LE) 

ABSTRACT 42 
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Publ. Date 66 I20p. 

Rappaport, Sheldon R.. Ed. 

Childhood Aphania and Brain Dam- 
age; Volume III, Habilitation. 

Pathway School. Norristown, Pennsyl- 
vania 

Dolfingcr-McMahon Foundation 
EDRS not available 

The Pathway School, Box 181, Norris- 
town. Pennsylvania 19404. 

Descriptors: exceptional child educa- 
tion; learning disabilities; educational 
programs; neurologically handicapped; 
language handicapped; aphasia; mini- 
mally brain injured; clinical diagnosis; 
psychological tests; communication 
(thought transfer); leaching methods; 
communication problems; visual percep- 
tion; visualization; motor development; 
electroencephalograms; child develop- 
ment; conceptual schemes; language de- 
velopment; interdisciplinary approach 

The scope, complexity, and basic princi- 
ples of an effective habilitation program 
for brain injured children are consid- 
ered. Sheldon R. Rappaport discusses 
the aJult-child relationship and the 
adult's responsibility for providing struc- 
tured learning experiences. The assess- 
ment of brain damaged children by 
Homer B.C. Reed includes some psycho- 
logical tests; a language program for 
aphasic children is presented by Lillian 
F. Wilson. Geraid N. Getman describes 
the role of the visuomotor complex in 
learning, and Daniel Silverman consid- 
ers the application of electroence- 
phalography to the study of neurologi- 
cally impaired children. Three discus- 
sions of presentations and concluding 
remarks by Dr. Rappaport arc included. 
(DF) 
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Educational Activities, Inc.. I\ (). Box 
392. Freeport. New York 1 1520 (S2.95). 

Descriptors: exceptional child educa- 
tion: mentally handicapped: learning 
disabilities: physical education: teaching 
methods: edueable mentally handi- 

capped: trainable mentally handicapped: 
mongolism: children: neurologically 

handicapped: adoieseents: physical fit- 
ness: physical activities: games: sequen- 
tial learning: curriculum guides: devel- 
opment: perceptual motor coordination 

Intended lor special education and phys- 
ical education teachers, the handbook 
presents selected developmental se- 
quences of activities based on the analy- 
sis of perceptual motor characteristics of 
groups of retarded and neurologically 
handicapped children. l : our classifica- 
tions of children and their perceptual 
motor characteristics are discussed: the 
trainable retarded, the edueable retard- 
ed, mongoloids, and the neurologically 
handicapped, 'leaching guidelines are 
given for presentation of motor activi- 
ties. and specific programs are outlined 
for evaluation and graded development. 
Areas covered are body image (percep- 
tions of the body and its. position in 
space), balance, locomotion, agility, 
strength and endurance plus flexibility 
(fitness), catching and throwing balls, 
manual abilities, and moving and think- 
ing. The importance of the initial evalu- 
ation of children in program planning is 
reviewed, and model programs for the 
lour classifications of children are out- 
lined. A glossary and a 123-item bibliog- 
raphy, which includes sources of games 
and similar activities, are provided. (SB) 
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Sapir, Selma (j. 

\ Pilot Approach to the Education of 
Fir>t Crude Public School Children 
with Prohlein> in Bodily Schema, 
Percept tial-Molor and or Language 
Development, Final Report. 

Columbia University. New York, New 
York, Teachers College; 

Union Free School District Number I, 
Searsdalc, New York 
Office Of Education (DMCWk 
ton, D. C\, Bureau Of Research 
EDRS mfjic 
OEG-32-42-0280-6005 
BR-6-8275 
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Descriptors: exceptional child research: 
learning disabilities: perception: lan- 
guage, teaching methods, gtade I; visual 
perception, language development: aca- 
demic achievement, auditory percep- 
tion. disci imination learning, perceptual 
motor learning: expressive language: ex- 
perimental programs: perceptual devel- 
opment: screening tests: sensory integra- 
tion: experimental teaching 



Fifty-four kindergarten children were 
set eened with the Sapir Developmental 
Scale to highlight deficiencies in bodily 
schema, pciccptua! motor skills, and 
language development, and were 
matched in groups of three by score, 
chronological age. and sex with one of 
the three acting as control. Three first 
grade classes were organized as follows: 
one experiemntal with 12 deficit child- 
ren using a dctieii centered training 
curriculum: one experimental with 24 
normal children using a traditional cur- 
riculum: one control with six deficit 
children and 12 normal children using a 
traditional curriculum. The children 
were given a battery of psychodiagnostic 
tests in the fall and spring of the first 
grade. The results clearly favored the 
deficit children in the experimental class 
with significant differences in mean 
change in Wcchslcr Intelligence Seale 
for Children scores (p equals .05). visual 
perception and language functioning (p 
equals .01), and in perceptual motor 
skills (p less than .05). Important 
changes were also noted for the same 
groups in auditory-visual integration 
and visual perception, and in language 
development, particularly in expressive 
ateas. Little difference was seen in the 
measurement of academic achievement. 
Performance favored the normal experi- 
mental group hut without significant 
differences. (Author/SN) 
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Anderson. William W. And Others 
The San Mateo County Pilot Study of 
Neurologically Handicapped Child- 
ren. 

California Association For Neurologi- 
cally Handicapped Children. Santa Ana. 
Orange County Chapter 
EDRS mf.he 

California Association For Neurologi- 
cally Handicapped Children, Orange 
County Chapter, P. O. Box 1592, Santa 
Ana, California 92702 ($1.25). 

Descriptors: exceptional child research: 
learning disabilities; identification; mi- 
nimally brain injured; neurologically 
handicapped; children; pilot projects; 
special programs, admission (school); 
academic achievement; academic fail- 
ure; special classes; medical evaluation; 
etiology: classroom environment; admis- 
sion criteria. San Mateo County; Cali- 
fornia 

Of 27 children considered educationally 
handicapped (EH) who were screened 
by a psychological-medical team, 24 
were eligible for a special pilot class for 
neurologically handicapped (brain dam- 
aged) children. Eight children were 
placed in the special class and made 
consistently greater gains in IQ scores, 
academic skills, and general behavior 
than the 14 remaining in regular class- 
rooms. .The multi-author report of the 
program provides a summary and back- 
ground information, results, and a neu- 
rological appraisal of the hypokinetic 
child. Also described arc suggested envi- 



ronment, basic philosophy, and a guide 
for screening applicants for special pro- 
grams and classes for EH children. 
References, illustrations, and forms are 
included. (MK) 
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McGrady, Harold J.; Olson, Don A. 

Visual and Auditory Learning Pro- 
cesses in Normal Children and Child- 
ren with Specific learning Disabili- 
ties. Final Report. 

Northwestern University, Evanston. Illi- 
nois 

Office Of Education (DHEW)..Washing- 
ton, D. C., Bureau Of Research 
EDRS mf,hc 
OEG-3-6-062549- 1752 
BR-6-2549 

Descriptors: exceptional child research; 
learning disabilities; perception; testing; 
psychoeducational processes; visual per- 
ception; sensory integration; .visual dis- 
crimination; verbal tests; auditory per- 
ception; auditory discrimination; predic- 
tive ability (testing); response mode; age 
differences; average students 

To describe and compare the psychosen- 
sory functioning of normal children and 
children with specific learning disabili- 
ties, 62 learning disabled and 68 normal 
children were studied. Each child was 
given a battery of 13 subtests on an 
automated psychosensory system repre- 
senting various combinations of audito- 
ry and visual intra- and intersensory 
conditions for verbal, nonverbal-nonso- 
eial, and nonverbal-social stimuli. Com- 
parisons were made between the normal 
children and the two types of learning 
disability groups (a school learning disa- 
bility group and a clinic learning disabil- 
ity group). Two age groups of children 
were considered: 8-year-olds and 9- 
year-olds. The clinic learning disabilities 
appeared to have more acute disorders 
as a group than the school-derived popu- 
lation of learning disabilities. .They 
made significantly more errors on verbal 
psychosensory functions, regardless of 
the sensory conditions. In addition, the 
9-ycar-old group displayed significant 
problems of an auditory intrasensory 
nature. There was a generalized failure 
of the clinic learning disabilities to 
perform the tasks with speed equivalent 
to their comparison groups. The use of 
response time criteria seemed encourag- 
ing as an area for future investigation 
but test batteries need revision as items 
may have been too easy. (Author/RP) 
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ucational needs. .idinuusti.ition, legisla- 
lion, pi Dia .no evaluation, piogiam ini 
pioveiiieilt. msciviec tcacliei education. 
Iinaiiual suppoit. educational liiian-.*.. 
Mudent tianspoilatioii. special -lasses, 
pet sound needs, academical!) hand! 
capped, stale since) s: educational facili- 
ties, (cachet education. California 

in the school year 1966-67. 283 districts 
in California (2-1' / of all districts) serv- 
ing 77'* of the state's school children 
offered special classes for 16,307 educa- 
tionally handicapped minors. 0.38',f of 
the total school population. Upon a 
listing of both favorable areas and prob- 
lems. recommendations were made to 
provide a current apportionment of state 
funds for all handicapped programs; 
initiate a grant program for teacher 
iraining in special education: evaluate 
current provisions of the school housing 
aid to exceptional children; provide 
stale reimbursement for excess expenses 
(equitable funding of learning disabili- 
ties groups and extraordinary transpor- 
tation costs); make a study of manpower 
needs of teaching exceptional children, 
including assessment of the capabilities 
anil programs of colleges and universi- 
ties; and extend the services of state and 
county departments of education to pro- 
vide coordination and development of 
inservice training and and consultation 
to teachers and programs for the educa- 
tionally handicapped, l-'ive appendixes 
give charts and tables on program 
growth, enrollment, and .sources of 
teachers. (SN) 
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brain injured: behavior change; social 
development; motor development; emo- 
tional development: intellectual devel- 
opment; individualized instruction; 
group instruction: elementary school 
students: cducnblc mentally handi- 

capped: age differences: physical activi- 
ties; sex differences 

The investigation examined the role of 
physical activity ptogiams in the modifi- 
cation of the motor, intellectual, social, 
and emotional development of cducablc 
mentally retarded childicn and minimal- 



ly brain injured children. Forty-nine 
classes of children (275 educable mental- 
ly retarded and 206 minimally brain 
injured) participated in 20 weeks of 
instructional progiams. Classes were 
landomly assigned to one of four treat- 
ments. two were physical education pro- 
grams (one individually oriented, the 
other group oriented): one was an art 
program (Hawthorne effect); the fourth, 
a control (usual program). A battery of 
32 tests was administered prior to and at 
the end of the experiment. Children in 
the special experimental programs elicit- 
ed greater positive changes in their 
motor, intellectual, and emotional be- 
havior than those in the control pro- 
gram. Of the special programs, the phys- 
ical education programs were superior 
in moiiifying motor performance, the art 
program in altering emotional behavior, 
and neither was superior in modifying 
intellectual behavior. The individually 
oriented physical education program eli- 
cited greater gains than the group or- 
iented program in measures of motor, 
intellectual, and emotional behavior. 
Positive behavior changes occurred 
more frequently in the older than young- 
er, more often in the brain injured than 
the retarded, and more frequently in the 
boys than the girls. (Author) 
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comparative education; foreign coun- 
tries; orthographic symbols; initial 
teaching alphabet; San Jose; Califor- 
nia; England 

British experimental usage of Initial 
Teaching Alphabet (ITA) materials and 
procedures for instruction of reading 
disability cases was studied to determine 
if ITA methods and materials could be 
similarly used in a San Jose reading 
clinic. The investigator made observa- 
tions in England of quality, format, 
concepts, and use of language in the ITA 
material. Findings were discussed under 
nine categories: ITA materials, pupil 
selection for ITA remedial work, reme- 
dial techniques with ITA, individual or 
group methods for use with ITA, pho- 
netic or whole word approaches, diagno- 
sis in ITA remediation, the use of 
supplementary materials, extent of 
teacher training, and ITA and the read- 
ing clinic. Generally 1T.A has had bene- 
ficial effects with children when a histo- 



ry of reading failure has existed. It was 
concluded that ITA materials available 
in England could be used in the United 
States with minor modifications in iso- 
lated books. However, additional mate- 
rials which are not yet available in 
England include high interest, transi- 
tional, skill building, and supplementary 
materials, as well as ITA reading man- 
uals. (JM) 
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Performance on visual recognition tasks 
was studied in 20 retarded and 20 
adequate readers (second and third 
grade children with normal intelli- 
gence). Three sets of stimuli, consisting 
of 15 letters of the alphabet, 15 lines 
which were simpler in form than letters, 
and 15 two-dimensional line drawings 
representing the contours of four-letter 
words, were projected tachistoscopically 
under immediate, delayed, and sequen- 
tial conditions of visual recognition. 
Subjects responded by pointing to the 
appropriate response card. Analyses of 
variance revealed the following: the re- 
tarded readers performed less well than 
did the adequate readers on all three sets 
of stimuli and conditions; (he retarded 
and adequate readers differed more at 
the younger ages; and the retarded read- 
ers committed more rotations and rever- 
sals of letters on the reading test, but not 
on the tachistoscopically presented sti- 
muli. (KH) 
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lo assess noincrh.il uiiditoiy pciccption 
in ilea! Juldicn. piogiaincil instruction 
in pit-tuic-soinul association was given 
to 26 ileal cluUlicn tagcil 4 to 10). 20 
healing chtlilicn with Icaining disoidcts 
(aged 7 to 15). and IS noim.il children 
hom day nin.sei ics (aged 4 to 6). Twelve 
tape-iccoided meaningful nonverbal 
sounds taken from the Sights and 
.Sounds auditory program were present- 
ed in conjunction with three pictures on 
a viewing-response device, and the sub- 
ject was required to mutch sounds and 
pictures. The criterion of learning was 
set at no more than three errors per 
session or one error for any given sound. 
Nineteen deaf children reached the cri- 
terion of learning in one to 1 1 sessions. 
All but two of the children with learning 
disorders learned on the first session, 
and 13 of the children learned in from 
one to six sessions. Individual perform- 
ances among deaf children were some- 
what related to age. hearing loss, and 
aided hearing ability, but not to teacher 
rated intelligence. Results of the study 
suggested that deaf children may benefit 
from auditory nonverbal perceptual 
training. (.IB) 
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search Foundation: 
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handicapped; adults: students; structural 
linguistics; phonics; phonetics; patterned 
responses: speech pathology; aphasia 

To relate the responses of aphasie indi- 
viduals in a letter-prediction task to 
characteristics of the letters in a word, 
an analysis was made of errors in predic- 
tive responses of 18 aphasie patients 
who typed words to complete eight 
sentences lacking the final word, and 
typed the names of 10 pictures displayed 
manually. The instrument used was the 
Language Retrieval Unit (consisting of a 
teletype typewriter, punched tape, and a 
manual external keyboard) which pro- 
vided a predetermined amount of verbal 
material free, allowed the operator to 
predict the remaining material, and 
guided him to the correct responses, 
space by space. Errors were analyzed 
with respect to probability of letters, 
phonetic type, and locus in word. The 
following results were noted: incorrect 
predictions were in keeping with relative 
frequencies of letters in the. English 
language (rank order correlation be- 
tween expected frequencies concentrated 
and the obtained data was i equals 0.86); 



vowels were usually predicted where 
appropriate; letters pronounced with less 
sound pressure levels were less likely to 
be incoirectly predicted; and the most 
frequent errors occurred in medial posi- 
tion in the words. The two major causes 
of errors were perseveration on recently 
used letters and anticipation of letters on 
the remainder of the word. (JB) 
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student evaluation; academic achieve- 
ment; teacher attitudes; student atti- 
tudes; medical evaluation 

A 6-year field study project was under- 
taken to try out some patterns of special 
education with neurologically handi- 
capped children. Three phases empha- 
sized these objectives: feasibility, class 
size, pupil safety, approval, incidence, 
referral, diagnosis, placement, curricu- 
lum, treatment, evaluation, teacher 
qualifications, parent reactions, expan- 
sion. demonstration, and research. In 
phase 2, 116 neurologically impaired 
children were placed in either special 
(64) or regular (52) classes. The special 
class group generally contained older 
(1/2 year) and more severe cases; boys 
outnumbered girls 7 lo I. After a 3-year 
attendance in a special class, 12 students 
were recommended for return to regular 
class (out of 19) while 15 out of 19 
children in the regular classes were felt 
to need special class placement. Steady 
attendance for 2 years was in favor of 
special class students (86% to 40.4%). 
Parents of children in special classes 
attended meetings concerning their 
children more frequently than parents of 
regular class children (52% to 7%). 
Special class students seemed favored in 
the few cases of academic comparison 
although the children were about 3 years 
academically retarded. Recommenda- 
tions were made for future research. 
(RP) 
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therapy; educational diagnosis; neuro- 
logically handicapped; behavior: pro- 
gram development; home programs; 
preschool children; individualized in- 
struction; play therapy; art therapy; 
family (sociological unit); parent partici- 
pation; interpersonal relationship; in- 
structional materials; behavior change 

Educational therapy and the procedures 
for use with neurologically impaired 
children are discussed. Areas considered 
are educational evaluation, including 
information from parents, the actual 
evaluation, and interpretation of the 
results; and program planning, including 
home training of the preschool child and 
ways in which the child's behavior may 
be influenced. A discussion of how and 
when academic work is to be introduced 
treats the following topics: adapting for 
a child with a communication disorder, 
reaching a withdrawn child, and in- 
fluencing a child’s feelings. The role of 
imaginative drawings and play in educa- 
tional therapy are described. Related 
topics mentioned are carry over of ther- 
apy to life, implications for older child- 
ren, interaction with siblings, parents’ 
role in therapy, letter writing, termina- 
tion of therapy, and definition of educa- 
tional therapy. A list of 47 selected 
readings is included. (DF) 
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To prepare teachers to work with brain 
injured and hyperactive children, a 
training program leading to a master's 
degree was developed. Forty-seven 
teachers, chosen by their school systems, 
took both foundation and specialization 
courses and participated in a seminar 
which included study of theories and 
methods, collateral reading, projects, 
preparation of pre-academic materials, 
and activities related directly to child- 
ren. Teachers also participated in staff 
meetings, the administrators' seminar, 
and field experiences. A demonstration 
class of eight boys (aged 7 to 13) served 
as a focal point for discussion; room 
modification and teaching methods fol- 



limed the concepts ol Sti.uiss .uul l.clili- 
non. Eollowup studies were done of all 
teacher graduates: 33 were employed to 
teach brain injured children and seven 
to teach the emotionally disturbed. Be- 
yond familiarity with similar concepts 
and knowledge of certain materials and 
skills, there were major differences in 
the way the teachers used their training. 
Previous training and experience, per- 
sonality. reasonable disagreement, and 
attitude of the local school system were 
factors inllucncing adoption of the sug- 
gested methods. Results indicated that 
local school systems should be more 
basically involved in the training pro- 
cess. (Rl>) 
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disabilities; research reviews (publica- 
tions); perception 

Methods to evaluate central hearing 
deficiencies and to localize brain dam- 
age are reviewed beginning with Bocca 
who showed that patients with temporal 
lobe tumors made significantly lower 
discrimination scores in the car opposite 
the tumor when speech signals were 
distorted. Tests were devised to attempt 
to pinpoint brain damage on the basis of 
auditory tests; Jerger found that both 
temporal lobe tumors and brain-stem 
damage could lead to the same results 
on the tests. Bocca suggested delivering 
different signals to the two ears to assess 
the integration or binaural summation 
of the central neural system. Matzker 
suggested two individually meaningless 
sounds presented simultaneously, one to 
each ear: a normal system would appar- 
ently integrate sounds better. Studies by 
Bocca. Jerger, Scanchez-Longo, Forster. 
Matzker, Harris, and Hayashi indicated 
that subjects with organic symptoms 
showed poorer intergration than subjects 
without these symptoms; however, it 
was not clear where binaural integration 
took place. Conclusions were that 
Mat/ker’s procedure is probably inade- 
quate as a genera! test to localize brain 
damage. More research is indicated as 
the technique shows promise for study- 



ing an oiganism's binaural integration 
abilities. (RP) 
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A study was made to determine whether 
children with risk of neurological im- 
pairment can be selected for medical 
examination through psychological 
screening of a scholastically undera- 
chieving population. A sample of 83 
boys and 30 girls (mean IQ 98.06, mean 
age 10.06 years) was drawn from a 
population of 603 underachievers in 
public schools. The experimental psy- 
chological screening provided two 
scores: a protocol detector score and a 
Wechsle." Intelligence Scale for Children 
differences score. Subjects were exam- 
ined by a medical panel and scored on 
61 items, which were part of the medical 
examination index. The original 119 
protocol items were reduced to 45 by 
appropriate statistical procedures. The 
procedures were found to have some 
sensitivity in measuring the risk of mini- 
mal neurological impairment. Among 
the behavioral clues which were found 
to be significant detectors of the risk of 
neurological impairment were the fol- 
lowing: orofacial movements and 

expressions, pretest responses, disorders 
in motor behavior, left-right relation- 
ships, responsiveness, retention and re- 
call, disorders of speech and the under- 
standing of speech, and the use of exces- 
sive words (p equals .01 ). (DF) 
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proach To Learning Disabilities Of 
Children And Youth, Third Annual In- 
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Dyslexia is classified by cause and type: 
primary emotional (communicative 
causes), minimal neurological dysfunc- 
tion, genetic dyslexia, and social, cultur- 
al, or educational deprivation. The first 
three species of dyslexia are further 
divided into subspecies, with most atten- 
tion paid to genetic dyslexia, its back- 
ground, the problem of dominance, and 
lateralization. Neurological plasticity 
and memory are discussed; research 
evidence is reviewed from four studies. 
The color phonics system is mentioned. 
(JD) 
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The process involved in reading disabili- 
ty and a specific type of learning disabil- 
ity are discussed. The laws of object, 
directional, and form constancy are ex- 
plained, and the problems of mixed 
dominance (left-right discrimination) 
and hemispheric dominance for lan- 
guage are considered. Intersensory 
transfer is also discussed. Turner's Syn- 
drome (occurring in girls who have 45 
chromosomes and an X chromosome 
missing as the result of a genetic acci- 
dent) is next presented. Research show- 
ing partial spaceform blindness, difficul- 
ties with directional sense, and relatively 
low nonverbal IQ is reviewed, and the 
finding that the girls weic not. dyslexic is 
considered. (DF) 
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The development of a class for percep- 
tually handicapped preschool children is 
described. In ihe fall of 1965, after a 
3-week pilot class in May, four pupils 
from 3 1 12 to 5 1 12 years were admitted 
to the program. Each was examined by a 
medical team and received psychologi- 
cal, neurological, psychiatric, pediatric, 
and speech and hearing evaluations. 
Information from the evaluations is giv- 
en about each of the three who remained 
in the program, and the daily program is 
discussed. The progress of each child 
after five months is shown by followup 
evaluations and parent progress reports. 
Appendixes provide the daily schedule 
at the outset, a revised schedule, a body 
parts game, a list of materials used by 
the preschool class, and a beginning 
language outline. (DF) 
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The concept of icdiindancy in language 
(oral and written) and the development 



of ihe new science of psycholinguistics is 
presented as background material for a 
discussion of the identification and 
remediation of dyslexia. A tachistoscop- 
ic presentation of printed letter se- 
quences of three different orders of 
approximation to English was given to a 
group of 23 dyslexic children (equiva- 
lent to Grade I in the United States) in 
Grade 2 in Brisbane, Australia, and a 
normal control group (randomly select- 
ed). The control group was significantly 
superior at all three levels of approxima- 
tion (p equals .001). Additional studies 
found no difference in discrimination 
(Wepman Test of word pairs) between 
the dyslexic children and the superior 
scoring controls. Results indicated that 
failure to read in children with dyslexia 
is due to failure to process redundant 
visual linguistic signals. Implications for 
further study of remediation techniques 
are given; screening test, the Dyslexia 
Schedule, which was developed to dis- 
criminate between dyslexic children and 
others is described; and studies on spell- 
ing ability, vowel and consonant substi- 
tutions, and articulation are mentioned. 
An appendix contains (he Dyslexia 
Schedule discriminating items. (DF) 
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A systems analysis approach to the study 
of brain damaged children and several 
experiments exploring problems of 
learning disability arc described. The 
mechanisms that must be present in a 
child to allow him to process informa- 
tion in a given task arc considered, and 
human information processing is pre- 
sented. Results of experiments investi- 
gating the information scanning mecha- 
nism (intrasensory) are given and reveal 
that the more information there is to be 
dealt with, the longer the learner sam- 
ples or scans the information available 
to him. The performances of brain in- 



jured, culturally deprived normal, and 
emotionally disturbed children are dis- 
cussed. Studies of short term memory, 
long term memory, coding rules, and 
information processing which are being 
planned and conducted are mentioned. 
A discussion of tests of separate func- 
tions indicates that they are likely to be 
useless because of the interrelationship 
of various information processing mech- 
anisms. The need for refined measure- 
ment which quantifies in meaningful 
units is stated. Nine figures present data 
arrived at and equipment used. (DF) 
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Developmental, linguistic, and behav- 
ioral manifestations of aphasia are list- 
ed; (he language acquisition of aphasia 
and normal children is compared; and 
characteristics of (he child with develop- 
mental aphasia are described. The fol- 
lowing causes are discussed: a defective 
storage system for speech signals, im- 
pairment of discrimination and percep- 
tion of phonemes in context, difficulty in 
receiving and processing auditory sig- 
nals at a normal rate, and impairment in 
sequencing found in clinical observa- 
tions. Productive impairment and the 
relationship of sequencing and percep- 
tion to language are examined, and a 
unitary explanation for comprehension 
and production impairments on the ba- 
sis of left cerebral lobe pathology is 
given. Perceptual defenses and counter 
defenses are also mentioned. (SN) 
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reading impiovement, stereopsis; eye 
movements: space orientation: visual 
acuity: retarded readers: remedial pro- 
grams: experimental programs: audiovi- 
sual instruction 

Specilic visual fixation training was giv- 
en to boys with leading difficulty and 
average or above intelligence. Fourteen 
severely retarded leaders below seventh 
grade showed an average advance in 
reading of 2.3 years over a testing period 
of 6 months while seventeen boys in 
grades 7 through 9 averaged 1.7 years 
advance in reading. An analysis of ob- 
ject, space, and moving fixation showed 
that all but one of the 14 boys below 
grade 7 had severe stress in at least two 
of these areas and that of the 17 boys in 
grades 7 through 9, nine had severe 
stress in all three fixation areas, five in 
two areas, and three in one area. Their 
fatigue, headaches, reversal, and blur- 
ring of images were eased with the 
visual training and classioorn behavior 
improved. The conclusion was that a 
definite relationship exists between fixa- 
tion and reading. The visual fixation 
training techniques aie described. (LE) 
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Two addresses by Donald Neville pre- 
sent learning and emotional characteris- 
tics of children with reading problems 
and discuss the prevention of these 
problems. Learning characteristics de- 
scribed are variability of performance, 
memory deficits, perceptual deficits, and 
the need for repetition; emotional fac- 
tors are indicated. A discussion of the 
prevention of reading problems includes 
the role of the teacher, class size, spe- 
cialized services, readiness, research 
studies, the concept of the pin pose of 
schools, teacher attitudes, teaching 
methods, and three principles to consid- 
er in preventing reading problems. 
Questions and answers from the discus- 
sion groups cover these topics: grouping 
junior high retarded readers, the lan- 
guage experience approach, parents and 
reading, children's sel r concepts, recall, 
reading disabilities, and spelling ard 
written expression. (LE) 
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Focusing on children who have not had 
the physical or mental experiences nec- 
essary for developing maximum poten- 
tial, the nature of experience is de- 
scribed in terms of the total child, the 
unequal child, the meaning of move- 
ment, and the assessment and training of 
physical fitness. A discussion of sensory 
learning mentions problems in commu- 
nication, auditory and visual learning, 
the assessment of auditory and visual 
abilities, and sensory training proce- 
dures. Considerations of visual motor 
coordination are the direction of motion 
by vision, ocular control, visual percep- 
tion, and assessment and training proce- 
dures for eye-hand coordination and 
ocular responses. The progression of 
learning, the importance of phonics, the 
relation of perceptual skills to the ad- 
vancing demands on the student, and 
perceptual training assessment are inves- 
tigated in relation to academic perform- 
ance. The development of conceptual 
skills includes development of thought, 
conceptual thought and language, me- 
mory and imagination, and the assess- 
ment and training of psycholinguistic 
skills. Pictorial examples of instructional 
materials and lists of words or sentences 
to be used in remediation ars provided. 
(RP) 
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The diagnostic and therapeutic ap- 
proach to a behavioral or learning prob- 
lem described, features a systematic util- 
ization of multidisciplinary school per- 
sonnel as an integral part of the diagnos- 
tic and planning team. The approach is 
directed toward the diagnosis and man- 
agement of the three major symptoms of 
minimal cerebral dysfunction (schemati- 
cally represented as a minimal cerebral 
dysfunction triangle): hyperkinetic be- 
havior, specific learning disabilities and 
motor impairments, and the secondary 
emotional overlay. Procedures of school 
team reports, psychological tests battery, 
neurological exam, additional diagnostic 
studies, and reports to schools used in 
the diagnostic evaluation are listed. 
Diagnostic criteria for minimal cerebral 
dysfunction including the hyperkinetic 
behavior syndrome and specific develop- 
mental dyslexia (systematically screened 
for in the neurological exam> are given 
and diagnostic findings reported. Man- 
agement essentials presented are com- 
munication with key school personnel 
for diagnostic interpretation and educa- 
tional planning, parent and child coun- 
seling for diagnostic interpretation and 
educational planning, parent and child 
counseling for diagnostic interpretation 
and home management, and psychotro- 
pic drug therapy as indicated. A word 
recognition test and a list of 62 refer- 
ences are included. (TE) 
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The concept of neurological organiza- 
tion as the basis for learning is discussed 
and learning disability, is defined as a 
behavioral disorder caused by inadequ- 
ate or abnormal organization of the 
ability to receive, process, store, and use 
information. Public health implications 
of learning disability are pointed out 
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and definitions of the functions of the 
brain given. Classification and identifi- 
cation of children with behavioral disor- 
ders of psychotic or neurological disor- 
ganisation are discussed and causes enu- 
merated. Neurological disoigani/ation 
is grouped as genetically deficient, envi- 
ronmentally deprived, and brain injured. 
Diagnosis is accomplished by historical 
data, neurological examination, labora- 
tory studies, neurosurgical procedures, 
and measurement of the neurological 
age on the Developmental Profile. 
Treatment is described as directed to the 
brain rather than the symptom and 
major principles and procedures of sur- 
gical and nonsurgical treatment are dis- 
cussed. Results of the treatment of 342 
brain injured children admitted to out- 
patient therapy at the Institutes for the 
Achievement of Human Potential are 
summarized and the relationship be- 
tween severity of injury and early diag- 
nosis and treatment is noted. (SN) 
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Touch is considered as a medium of 
communication by which a child per- 
ceives properties of his environment. 
Psychological theories and research on 
touch perception are reviewed and the 
concept of haptic perception, involving a 
perceptual pattern which has as its sen- 
sory source both touch and kinesthesia, 
is introduced. Psychological procedures 
for assessing tactual and/or haptic per- 
ception are discussed, and training in 
the tactual mode using skin perception, 
tactile perception and stereovenesis is 
described. Tactual kinesthetic tech- 
niques which can be used to supplement 
auditory and visual techniques for leach- 
ing reading are listed: tracing words and 
letters, clay tray and sandbox writing, 
air writing, block letters, blackout cards, 
tachistoseope methods, phonics, and 
other visual and auditory aids. Two 
piactical techniques involving the haptic 
approach for reading and one for arith- 
metic are described. Research needs 
iclating touch to learning disorders are 
enumcialed, and a 37-item reference list 
is included. ( I E) 
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Body image, reflected in a child's figural 
drawings, is considered to be those per- 
ceptions, attitudes, and values which the 
individual perceives as describing him- 
self. The Draw a Person and other 
evaluating tests are mentioned and ana- 
lyzed upon consideration of how a disa- 
bility in three areas of perception, think- 
ing, and motor performance impedes a 
child’s ability to formulate an appropri- 
ate body image; and related behavior. 
Fourteen illustrative drawings are pre- 
sented and discussed for their contribu- 
tion to knowledge of the self image of 
brain injured children. Suggestions are 
made for an educational program to 
develop a better body image in children 
with problems. (SN) 
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Divided into two parts, this presentation 
first discusses learning, understanding, 
intelligence, and human frontal lobe 
functions. Definitions and a historical 
review of understanding are given. Neu- 
rophysiological theories, the frontal cor- 



tex and behavior derived from experi- 
mental work on animals, clinical studies 
of brain tumor cases, traumatic brain 
injury, maldevelopment of the brain, 
and the Columbia-Greystone Project on 
the effects of lobotomy and typectomy 
are discussed. Frontal lobe function re- 
lated to learning disorders is considered 
in the description of a clinical neuro- 
psychological model and illustrated with 
a case study or a child with a severe 
learning disorder. Twenty-three refer- 
ences are given. The successful diagnosis 
and educational therapy given to this 
child is then presented in the second 
section with descriptions of the child's 
home and school and the educational 
therapy given for language development, 
reading, number concepts, and 'motion- 
al development. Twenty-three vocabu- 
lary drawings and seven references are 
included. (SN) 
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Failure of a multidisciplinary approach 
to learning problems is attributed to two 
difficulties: inadequate conceptualiza- 
tion by different specialists of how their 
valid contributions relate to learning 
processes and disorders, and inadequate 
staff knowledge and skills in the areas of 
learning and remedial education. The 
t'vo kinds of clinics noted as most likely 
to be consulted for learning disorders, 
the community psychiatric clinic and 
the remedial psychoeducational clinic, 
are discussed in terms of these difficul- 
ties. Two diagrams of the specialists of 
the two staffs and their areas of concern 
are provided. The psychiatric clinic’s 
three specialists, a psychiatric social 
worker, a psychiatrist, and a clinical 
psychologist, are described and their 
duties delineated. The addition of a 
clinical educator is suggested to help the 
school understand disability in terms of 
classroom performance and to make up 
a programed sequence of tasks for reme- 
dial work. Six necessary skills for the 
clinical educator are listed. The psy- 
choeducational clinic’s staff is comprised 



of a psychologist and a clinical educator. 
Their activities arc described and a 
psychiatric social worker and a medical 
psychiatric consultant are recommended 
to balance the staff. Difficulties in devel- 
oping staff are discussed, including in- 
service training problems and recom- 
mendations for finding clinical educa- 
tors. (SN) 
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Elementary and secondary students with 
near average or better intelligence who 
had severe reading retardation with 
problems in word recognition were di- 
vided into developmental reading, cor- 
rective reading, and remedial reading 
groups and were treated during the 
1961-62 school year. Developmental 
reading instruction was carried out in 
regular classrooms, corrective reading in 
small groups and special classes, and 
remedial reading as a clinical program 
with multisensory specialized techniques 
for difficulties with visual associations. 
The elementary remedial group made 
significantly (p equals .01) greater im- 
provement than its other two divisions 
at the close of the I -year instructional 
program and the I -year follow-up per- 
iod. While the secondary remedial group 
scored significantly better (p equals .01) 
at the end of the instructional program, 
there was no difference among the three 
secondary divisions at the end of the 
follow-up year. A commentary on six 
ratios and maturational factors in learn- 
ing problems is included. (DF) 
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After an historical overview of the use 
of various medicines such as stimulants, 
antihistamines, anticonvulsants, and 
tranquilizers in the treatment of mini- 
mal brain damage, medication response 
in 100 children and adolescents was 
studied during a 3-month followup per- 
iod. Sixty-one had minimal brain dam- 
age with behavior disturbances while 39 
also had seizures. Twenty medications 
were used individually and in various 
combinations, eight to a sufficient de- 
gree to be considered. The composite 
behavior rating of each child on a 
5-point scale included the physician’s 
followup impression, parent’s reports, 
and in some cases, the school official’s 
report. No one medication was found 
satisfactory for all categories, but var- 
ious ones were generally effective. Di- 
phenhydramine hydrochloride (Bendar- 
yl (R) ) was significantly effective with 
the total group (p equals .002 for 30 
cases) while sodium diphenylhydantoin 
(Dilantin (R) ) and phenobarbital were 
effective for those with seizures in addi- 
tion to behavior disorders (p equals .002 
and p equals .001 respectively). The 
most effective combination was sodium 
diphenylhydantoin and diphenhydra- 
mine, used in 16 cases. (DF) 
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After a review of California legislation 
for educationally handicapped (EH) 
children (including detailed referral re- 
quirements for the behaviorally and 
learning disabled children) and pertinent 
research, the EH program of a special 
day school for the multiply handicapped 



is described. Aspects considered include 
the school population (chronological age 
3 to 18, IQ 36 to 145) and their 
socioeconomic background, facilities, 
staff, educational setting, the integration 
of the interdisciplinary approach to 
team teaching of the EH children, learn- 
ing theory implications for curriculum, 
introduction to taxonomies on classifica- 
tion of behavioral disorders of EH pup- 
ils and techniques for remediation, and 
the four EH classes at various locations. 
The use of team teaching is discussed, 
including the progress report, schedul- 
ing, suggested prescriptive curricula, 
teacher personnel of the team teaching 
unit, classroom organization and pro- 
graming, youth services, and caravan 
camping. Also described are personality 
characteristics, professional preparation, 
and competencies for teachers of the EH 
pupils; cooperative training programs 
for teachers of EH children at the day 
school; and parent education. Twelve 
charts illustrate these areas and 15 clini- 
cally determined advantages of the pro- 
gram are listed. (DF) 
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The developmental and structural conse- 
quences of eye preference are studied 
with photographs of children demon- 
strating their working postures at close 
visual tasks. Their postures are analyzed 
and related to the way they were taught 
to write (to sit square with the desk) and 
to visual alignments and difficulties; 
information on eye-cervical mechanics 
relationships is presented. A theoretical 
equation developed for predicting head 
and eye positions is applied to data on 
100 visually handicapped children and 
adults. The preliminary findings are that 
asymmetrical muscle development oc- 
curs with eye preference; bone structure 
of the atlas and back musculature ex- 
plains the head tilt positions; electrical 
activity in the neck on the side of the 
preferred eye is usually greater when 
sighting a non-problem target; and func- 
tions of the preferred eye are to instigate 
turning of the head, trigger ocular con- 
vergence, permit or assist labyrinthian 
leveling of the head, and incite or aid in 



inciting needed lomis of attention. Addi- 
tional findings arc that head posture is 
moie i elated to mechanics of the pre- 
ferred eye than of the preferred hand, 
and both low shoulder and preferred eye 
and astigmatism and posture are appar- 
ently related. It is concluded that visual 
problems may result in learning prob- 
lems. (TE) 
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Elementary school pupils whose class- 
room behavior was unacceptable and 
lacked consistent limits were placed 
upon systematic suspension, whereby 
breaking of limits resulted in having to 
leave school and go home for the rest of 
the day. Limits had to be made clear and 
enforcement automatic. Parents were 
observers who accepted the child when 
he was sent home but did not punish, 
reward, or discuss his behavior. To 
obtain objective data, questionnaires on 
changes in conduct and emotional reac- 
tions were completed for 23 children 
who had been on systematic suspension 
by their parents, by teachers, and by 18 
ot the 23 children. Teachers rated some 
children as improved in conduct within 
a few weeks and all by 10 months, and 
all recommended the method. All child- 
ren rated themselves improved; but only 
two-thirds of the parents rated their 
child’s behavior improved and approved 
the method either with or without reser- 
vations. The technique was judged suc- 
cessful with brain damaged, mentally 
retarded, and neurotic children. Charac- 
teristics of children, teachers, and par- 
ents with whom it was successful are 
noted. (LE) 
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Seattle, Washington 98104. 
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family relationship; self concept; percep- 
tion; neurological organization; vision; 
educational therapy; human posture; 
child development; services; dyslexia 

Thirteen papers consider learning disor- 
ders. Aspects treated include a neurope- 
diatric approach to the diagnosis and 
management of school behavioral and 
learning disorders; neurological organi- 
zation as the basis for learning; physiol- 
ogic considerations and the tactual 
mode in learning; developmental influ- 
ences on the emergence and ameliora- 
tion of learning disorders; and body 
image as related to perceptual-cogni- 
tive-motor disabilities. Also discussed 
are ihe family relationships of latency- 
age boys with emotionally based learn- 
ing inhibitions; the relationship of hu- 
man frontal lobe function and learning 
disorders and its implications; the lack 
of the clinical educator as clinic inade- 
quacy in treating learning disorders; 
intellectual characteristics of severely 
retarded readers and implications for 
teaching techniques; observations ort 
children with severe reading problems; 
medical treatment of behavior disorders; 
prescriptive team teaching for adoles- 
cent handicapped students within a 
public school; and a preliminary report 
on a study of eye preference, certain 
body mechanics, and visual problems. 
(TE) 
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Learning Disorders. Chapter V, Edu- 
cation of Exceptional Children. 

DePaul University, Chicago, Illinois 
EDRS not available 

Review Of Educational Research; V36 
N I P93-II9 Feb 1966 
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ods; research needs; research reviews 
(publications); emotionally disturbed; 
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The first summary of literature on learn- 
ing disorders to appear in this publica- 
tion discusses the recent growth of inter- 
est in the area and gives information on 
terminology and sources. Included are 
general studies on reading disabilities, 
visuomotor disabilities, philosophy and 
miscellaneous aspects; overview and 
classification studies; works on the etiol- 
ogy of language disorders, cerebral dom- 
inance, brain damage or dysfunction, 
multifactor and other theories, and ma- 
turational lag theory; research on char- 
acteristics of children with learning dis- 
orders, covering emotional disturbance 
and neurological problems; studies on 
diagnostic testing, from multifactor and 
single factor predictive tests to tests for 
remedial planning; and remediation 
studies on perceptual training, followup, 



remedial reading, and philosophy. A 
section on issues and needed research 
and a 96-item bibliography conclude the 
review. (JD) 
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Seventeen papers present research on 
educational guidance and the deaf child. 
Research on the deaf child in infancy 
and early childhood treats children with 
impaired hearing, screening tests and 
guidance clinics for babies and young 
children, mental development of young 
deaf children, and home training (guid- 
ance for parents and use of hearing 
aids). Studies on children of school age 
consider screening tests of hearing in 
primary schools, use of hearing aids,, 
design and construction of schools for 
the deaf, tests of abilities and attain- 
ments, and speech audiometry for child- 
ren. A survey of abilities of children 
aged 12 years in schools for the deaf is 
appended; 105 references are cited. (SN) 
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The special educational needs of neuro- 
logically handicapped (NH) children are 
discussed. Laura Lchtinen describes the 
perceptually handicapped child; Jerry 
Gibson presents the viewpoint of a 
teacher of an NH class; Gordon Naylor 
explains structuring a special class for 
the NH child; and Margaret Coffey 
relates a teacher's experience with NH 
children. Also included are advice to the 
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parent of the mild Nil child, by David 
Bray: a message from one parent to 
another, by Marilyn Coe; and remarks 
from one teacher to anothci. by Grace 
Pelilclerc. Marie Avery and Alice Hig- 
gens suggest techniques to orient the 
child with perceptual difficulties before 
abstract learning, and Madelaiitc Las- 
hers' suggests an environment and philo- 
sophy for a class for educationally hand- 
icapped children. Also provided is a list, 
with addresses of the 19 chapters of the 
California Association for Neurological- 
ly Handicapped Children. (JD) 
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Paper Published In International Ap- 
proach To Learning Disabilities Of 
Children And Youth, Third Annual In- 
ternational Conference (Tulsa, Oklaho- 
ma, March 3-5. 1966), Pages 45-66. 
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(ITPA): Wechsler Intelligence Scale for 
Children 

The diagnosis and remediation of learn- 
ing problems arc considered in the areas 
of sensory-motor ability, auditory per- 
ception, visual perception, language, and 
thought processes. The use of the follow- 
ing tests for evaluation is discussed: 
Wepnian Test of Auditory Discrimina- 
tion, Frostig Developmental Test of Vis- 
ual Perception, Illinois Test of Psychol- 
inguists Abilities, Wechsler Intelligence 
Scale for Children, and several sensory- 
motor tests. Training programs for 
remediation of each area arc outlined, 
and emotional and social development is 
treated. A table compares factors of the 
structure of the intellect at chronological 
age 6 with the abilities tapped by the 
Illinois, Frostig, and Wechsler tests. A 
bibliography cites 35 entries. Appendix- 
es describe the Frostig and the Illinois 
tests by providing examples and explain- 
ing functions covered by the tests and 
training procedures which follow. Fac- 
tors in human movement and physical 
education programs (with six references 
cited) as well as basic results on four 
tests are tabularly arranged. (DF) 
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Receptive and expressive impairments 
in aphasia are discussed as related mani- 
festations of a common underlying im- 
pairment in verbal retention. Language 
learning is explained in terms of verbal 
learning and retention. Two ways of 
testing retention (recognition and recall) 
are de:cribed in relation to their use in 
tests foi aphasia. The Language Modali- 
ties Test for Aphasia and the Minnesota 
Test for Differential Diagnosis of Apha- 
sia are evaluated for their use of recog- 
nition and recall items. The percentage 
of coirect responses for each type of 
item are evaluated. Results indicate that 
scores on recognition or receptive items 
are consistently higher than scores on 
recall or expressive items. (JB) 
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A 5-year-old autistic boy received thera- 
py for a 5-month period. At the onset he 
was virtually unresponsive to all types of 
environmental stimuli. The training pro- 
gram began with non-vocal imitation 
(gross physical activities). The stimuli 
were then gradually directed toward the 
face and mouth, and the transition to 
vocal imitation accomplished. Efforts 
were next directed toward using sounds 
and movements to name things. After 
learning, to label a dozen pictures and 
objects, training in verbal discrimination 
was begun with identifying pictures in 
response to spoken sounds and obeying 
simple commands. Although remaining 



profoundly disturbed, the boy could 
copy letters and figures, reproduce new 
words with four phonemes, and obey 
commands requiring three discrimina- 
tions. (JB) 
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Three discussions of legislation for 
learning disabilities are presented. Rob- 
ert Russell considers the implications at 
the local level of legislation on learning 
disabilities proposed to the New Jersey 
legislature in 1966. Vernon Frazee- 
treats several implications for legislation 
at the state level in Illinois, and James 
Chalfant assesses the impact of federal 
legislation in the areas of training, re- 
search, and service. A summary of the 
question and answer period which fol- 
lowed is also provided. (DF) 
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Eleven papers, most of them with an 
experimental or empirical viewpoint, 
discuss childhood behavior disorders. R. 
Lapouse and M. Monk present an epide- 
miologic study of behavior characteris- 
tics; J. Roach and others describe so- 
ciopsychological characteristics of a 
child guidance clinic caseload; D. Peter- 
son treats behavior problems of middle 
childhood; and H. Quay and others 
consider pupil personality patterns in 
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special classes for the cmotionall} dis- 
turbed. The following topics are also 
explored: lower class culture as a gener 
aling milieu of gang dclinqucncx. In W. 
Millet, recidivism. ps> cl. other. ip>. and 
delinquent'}. b> C. franks, mothers as 
therapists for their children, by R. Wuh- 
ler and others; reinforcement and behav- 
ioral deficits of autistic children, by C. 
I'ersler; effects of Chlorpromazine on 
behavior and learning ability of hyper- 
active children, by J. We try and others; 
curriculum and disordered behavior, by 
VV. Rhodes; and a 30-year followup 
study on the adult psychiatric status of 
150 subjects' who had been childhood 
behavior problems, by |\ O’Neal and L. 
Robins. (LE) 
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A definition of learning disorders, medi- 
cal observations, diagnostic terms, the 
role of medication, and psychological 
implications and descriptions are pro- 
vided. The philosophy and variations of 
educational programs for the neurologi- 
cally handicapped arc described; facets 
of the special class program considered 
are the instructional program, diagnostic 
teaching, the relationship between basic 
skill instruction and developmental area 
activities, self concept, behavior man- 
agement, room organization, parent 
role, and medical attention. A guide for 
administrators summarizes relevant 
state board of education program stand- 
ards. Appendixes list references, state 
board standards for services, instruction, 
and special classes, and provide applica- 
tion forms, a sample letter to a physi- 
cian. and sample behavioral and aca- 
demic diagnostic charts. (RP) 
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A foreword by William M. Cruickshank 
introduces a book designed to provide 
information on the problems of children 
with brain dysfunction and to furnish 
guidelines to habilitalion. Subjects dis- 
cussed are the status of education for 
these children, preparing the community 
for a school program, selection of school 
and preparation of the principal, teach- 
ers. and parents, and a conceptual model 
including child development as a frame- 
work for assessment and education. Re- 
commendations of D.B. Harmon on 
environmental design, an example of 
educational programing, and tasks for 
the development of readiness are pre- 
sented. Color, form, and utilization of 
instructional materials are described; 
also described are psychotherapy and 
the role of the teacher in behavior 
management, parent counseling, and the 
need for effective habilitalion. A glos- 
sary of terms is included. (RP) 
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To test the theoretical and practical 
implications of Delacato’s theory of neu- 
rological organization, the study consid- 
ered whether the purported indicators of 
neurological organization, creeping and 
laterality, are directly related to reading 
ability as suggested by the theory, and 
whether the addition of the Delacato 
program to the subjects' ongoing curric- 
ulum will enhance their reading devel- 
opment, or their lateral development. 
Three second grade classes, representing 
similar backgrounds and socioeconomic 
levels, and reasonably matched in age, 
intelligence, creeping and laterality, 
served as subjects. The experimental 
group (38 subjects) underwent the train- 
ing program suggested by Delacato, and 
the traditional control group (43 sub- 
jects) carried out its normal curriculum. 
A third class served as a nonspecific 
control group (45 subjects) and under- 
went a program of activities not known 
to be correlated with rending achieve- 
ment in addition to the normal curricu- 
lum. The experimental group underwent 
a 3-month program cmphasizi.,g cross 



p.ittcrn creeping and walking, avoidance 
of music, and use of the specified w rit ing 
position, a 2-month program stressing 
the use of the appropriate sieep position 
and of sidedness and cross patterning 
activities, and a 1-month program using 
homolateral patterning and color filtra- 
tion activities. The nonspecific group 
was subjected to a 3-month program of 
nonspecific patterning activities, musical 
activities, and games and was encour- 
aged to listen to music independently, a 
2-month program of the nonspecific 
sleep position, and a 1 -month program 
of nonspecific color filtration. Pretests 
measured achievement in arithmetic, 
general intelligence, laterality, reading, 
and creeping. Posttests were adminis- 
tered in reading to all three groups, and 
in arithmetic and laterality to the exper- 
imental subjects. Pre-experi mental nor- 
mative and experimental data analyzed 
for significance indicated that none of 
the six null hypotheses could be rejected. 
Substantiating the hypotheses, no corre- 
lation beyond chance expectance was 
found between creeping and reading; 
mean reading differences between sub- 
jects who are lateralized and those who 
are nonlateralized; mean differences in 
reading when controlled for differences 
in creeping between subjects who are 
lateralized and those who are not; mean 
posttest differences in reading after pre- 
test scores are controlled between the 
experimental group and the two control 
groups; mean posttest score differences 
after pretest score differences are con- 
trolled between reading and arithmetic 
within the experimental class; and the 
proportion of subjects lateralized after 
the exposure to the experimental pro- 
gram and the proportion lateralized be- 
fore the program. Since neither the 
postulated relationship between neuro- 
logical organization and reading 
achievement nor the contention that the 
experimental program enhanced reading 
or lateral development was supported, 
the conclusion is that the Delacato theo- 
ry is suspect. A bibliography lists seven 
items. Six tables of data are also provid- 
ed. (GB) 
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In this study of reading disability, causa- 
tion was minimized and an effort was 
made to discover psycholinguists corre- 
lates. Subjects for the study were 21 
elementary school children, aged 7-10, 
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IQ 85 or above, having no known 
defects in visual and auditory acuity. All 
21 were retarded in reading on a battery 
of diagnostic reading tests: 1/2 year if in 
grade 2, I 1/2 if in grade 3, and 2 1/2 if 
in grade 4. The Illinois Test of Psychol- 
inguistic Ability (ITPA), including six 
tests at the representational level and 
three at the automatic-sequential (or 
integrational) level, was administered, 
an additional test devised, and some 
standardized tests used to gain more 
information regarding communication 
processes at the integrational level. (The 
standardized tests included visual auto- 
matic, sound blending, mazes, memory- 
for-designs, and perceptual speed.) 
Norms for the tests were used for com- 
parison with normal children. Results 
indicated that the subjects tended to 
have certain psycholinguistic disabili- 
ties, especially at the integrational level. 
Areas of deficit included sound blending 
(p equals .001). visual-motor sequential 
(p equals .02), perceptual speed (p equals 
.002), mazes (p equals .05), memory- 
for-designs (p equals .01), all on the 
integrational level, and auditory-vocal 
association (p equals .03), now consid- 
ered representational but perhaps ac- 
tually integrational. Marginal deficit oc- 
curred in the integrational areas of 
visual automatic (p equals .09) and 
auditory-vocal automatic (p equals .08). 
No deficit appeared in the integrational 
area of auditory-vocal sequential (p 
equals .38), and in the representational 
areas of auditory decoding (p equals 
.75), visual-motor association (p equals 
.14), vocal encoding (p equals 1.00), 
motor encoding (p equals .82). Visual 
decoding (p equals .01) was demonstrat- 
ed to be an area of strength. Since the 
psycholinguistic deficits that occurred 
are those which appear to involve audi- 
tory and visual integration within the 
mental system, the study recommends 
that the ITPA subtests at the integra- 
tional level (and the auditory-vocal asso- 
ciation test) and other tests measuring 
integrative aspects of mental functioning 
would appear suitable for testing normal 
children with reading disabilities. It is 
further recommended that remediation 
following the testing should relate to the 
specific cognitive processes which are 
defective. (EB) 
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Reading abilities of primary children 
with visual perception problems who 
were taught by conventional methods 
were compared to the abilities of child- 
ren given special training designed to 
improve faulty or immature visual per- 
ception. One control group participated 
in special activities such as picture col- 
oring and the other control group re- 
ceived no instruction du - ing the experi- 
mental period. The study v/as designed 
to determine the best methods for teach- 
ing children of average intelligence who 
demonstrated reading failure, reversal 
tendencies, confused vertical orienta- 
tion, and faulty visual perception and 
reproduction. The subjects consisted of 
first and second graders from low socioe- 
conomic groups. Screening was based on 
intelligence, gross neurological normal- 
cy, adequate social and emotional ad- 
justment, adequate visual and auditory 
acuity, reading deficiency, and visual 
perceptual impairment. Testing instru- 
ments used included the Keystone Vis- 
ual Test, Wide Range Achievement 
Test, and the Bender Gestalt. Findings 
showed no evidence that children receiv- 
ing the special visual perception training 
made better gains in reading or did not 
make better gains although they made 
substantially improved Bender Gestalt 
drawings. Extensive use of classroom 
reading materials resulted in improved 
reading scores. (AL) 
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The story of a mother and a teacher 
relates the experiences of Hannah, a 
brain-injured, II 1/2 year-old girl. The 
history of her characteristics, develop- 
ment, and training is interlaced with 
explanations of her behavior, of the 
characteristics of other children with 
learning disorders, and of training objec- 
tives based on the Movigenic theory of 
Ray H. Barsch which stresses acquisi- 
tion of position in space. Activities are 
described for structuring the environ- 
ment to control stress factors of space, 
time, language, and task multiplicity 
and level. Also described are the devel- 
opmental process, testing and evalua- 
tion, teaching methods, behavior man- 



agement, building self concept, and 
causes of brain injury. The role of the 
parent in helping the child and a sched- 
ule of lessons for one week are included. 
Also included are a chart of experiences’ 
from infancy to 8 years and a list of 15 
national organizations which aid handi- 
capped children. (LE) 

ABSTRACT 93 

EC 001 212 EDN.A. 

Publ. Date 66 47p. 

Thompson, Alice C. 

Educational Handicap; A Handbook 
for Teacher*. 

EDRS not available 

Associated Clinics, California State Col- 
lege At Los Angeles, 5151 State College 
Drive, Los Angeles, California 90032. 

Descriptors: exceptional child educa- 
tion; behavior problems; learning disa- 
bilities; neurologically handicapped; 
emotionally disturbed; teacher qualifica- 
tions; teaching methods; motor develop- 
ment; classroom arrangement; reinforce- 
ment; visual perception; instructional 
materials; psychotic children; primary 
grades; adolescents; parent counseling; 
identification; special classes; drug ther- 
apy 

Replies are given to questions most 
frequently asked in a demonstration 
setting for children with learning and 
behavior disorders. Aspects considered 
include class placement, the nature of 
the disorder, teacher qualifications and 
methods, the problems and potentialities 
of educationally handicapped children, 
and student evaluation and identifica- 
tion in various modality deficits. Oper- 
ant conditioning, psychotherapy, and 
medication are discussed as are skill 
areas, psychotic children, and the prog- 
nosis for disordered children. (JD) 

ABSTRACT 94 

EC 002 910 ED 026 766 

Publ. Date Apr 68 44p. 

A Program for the Identification and 
Remediation of Perceptual Deficien- 
cies in Kindergarten and Primary 
Grade Students. Interim Progress Re- 
port. 

Union Township Board Of Education, 
New Jersey 

Office Of Education (DHEW), Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

EDRS mf.hc 
OEG-3-7-703564-43 12 

Descriptors: exceptional child research; 
learning disabilities; perception; identi- 
fication; teaching methods; perceptually 
handicapped; perceptual development; 
motor development; sensory training; 
perceptual motor coordination; kinder- 
garten children; special programs; pro- 
gram planning; inservice teacher educa- 
tion; teacher workshops; psychomotor 
skills; screening tests; Title III 

Designed as a perceptual enrichment 
program for all kindergarten children, 
the project also emphasizes intensive 
perceptual training for children mani- 
festing deficiency in this area of develop- - 
ment. Screening was done of 869 pre- 
kindergarten children; those scoring in 
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the ” .iwcst 5'< on ,u>> one 01 mote of 
the subtexts 01 falling in the lowest 10' » 
ol the total stales wcic given li, lining 4 
days a week in groups of six. Children 
not leveling intensive training were 
given instruction on the 5th day. Train 
ing was in deficit modalities concomi- 
tant with reinforcement of the stronger 
modalities and included warm-up. form 
perception, and gross motor exercises. A 
weekly workshop was held for the per- 
ception teachers and inservice training 
provided for all kindergarten and pri- 
mary teachers. Videotaping was also 
done. Parent and teacher reaction was 
favorable. Preliminary planning is out- 
lined, and projected plans for the full 3 
years of the study are detailed. An 
appendix lists the instruments used for 
screening, and the program of a Title 111 
workshop is included. (JD) 
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Mulholland. Ann M.. Fcllcndorf. 
George VV. 

National Ki-M-arch Conference on Day 
Program?- for Hearing Impaired 
Children (Cake Molionk, New Y'ork, 
May 10-13, 1967). Final Report. 
Alexander Graham Bell Association For 
The Deaf, Inc., Washington. D. C. 

Office Of Education (DHEW), Washing- 
ton, D. C.. Bureau Of Research 
EDRS mf.hc 
OEG- 1-7-002540-2006 
BR-7-2540 

Descriptors: exceptional child educa- 
tion; aurally handicapped; day pro- 
grams; state programs; day schools; 
community programs; state legislation; 
educational needs; administration; 
school districts, supervisor qualifica- 
tions, teacher supervision; identification; 
clinical diagnosis, admission criteria; 
cooperative planning; preschool child- 
ren; incidence; demography; special 
classes 

State needs in public school education 
for the hearing impaired and steps in the 
development of comprehensive state 
planning are presented along with re- 
commendations of conference partici- 
pants, a summary repot t. and models for 
regional planning, day programs, and 
the team approach. The interest of the 
Alexander Graham Bell Association and 
the U.S. Office of Education in day 
piograms and the conference organiza- 
tion are explained. Following an intro- 
duction by Eleanor Vorce. topics dis- 
cussed arc the day care program in 
education by Ann M. Mulholland, or- 
ganization and administration of a pro- 
gram at state and local levels by Charles 
VV. Watson, demographic and economic 
criteria in establishing classes by James 
C. Chalfant, supervision at state and 
local levels by Hazel Bothwell, and 
supervision of classroom teachers by 
Evelyn M. Stahlcm. Also included are 
Janet B. Hardy on early identification, 
Robert Frisina on diagnostic evaluation 
and placement, June Miller on admis- 
sion criteria for day schools, and Mamie 
.1. Jones on coordination of specialists in 



public school programs. Recommenda- 
tions for research, a summary of g.oup 
discussions, and conclusions are provid- 
ed along with a preliminary conference 
report, conference program, list of parti- 
cipants. and a 2 1 -item bibliography. 
(RIM 
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A Profil«*...Th<: KII Child... And Ills 

Needs. 

Contra Costa County Department Of 
Education. Pleasant Hill. California 
EDRS not available 

Contra Costa Department Of Education. 
75 Santa Barbara Road, Pleasant Hill. 
California 94523. 

Descriptors: exceptional child educa- 
tion; learning disabilities: teaching 

methods: instructional materials; educa- 
tional needs; ncurologically handi- 
capped; hyperactivity; perception; lan- 
guage arts; perceptual motor coordina- 
tion; language development; mathemati- 
cal concepts; mentally handicapped; 
neurological development; emotionally 
disturbed; epilepsy: dyslexia 

The educationally handicapped child 
and his needs arc discussed. Lectures 
treat mental retardation, function and 
malfunction of the nervous system, epi- 
lepsy, the education of the hyperactive 
child, perception, visual motor coordi- 
nation and teaching materials, training 
perception, sensory motor training, spe- 
cial help in specific areas, and dyslexia. 
Student committee reports consider 
methods and materials encouraging the 
sequential development of quantitative 
concepts: eight authorities on visual per- 
ception and fine motor coordination; 
methods and materials for teaching 
reading, spelling, and writing; teaching 
methods and techniques for auditory 
perception and language development; 
and gross motor development materials 
and teaching and evaluation methods. 
An additional report discusses psycho- 
logical services for emotionally handi- 
capped children. The appendixes pro- 
vide a diagnostic test to be administered 
by teachers to discover potential learn- 
ing difficulties of children and outline 
the regulations relating special educa- 
tion programs for emotionally handi- 
capped minors; a genera! bibliography 
cites 101 items. (LE) 
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Mestrow, Louise 

International Approach to Learning 
Disabilities of Children anvl Youth, 
International Conference of the Asso- 
ciation for Children with Learning 
Disabilities, Inc., (Tulsa, Oklahoma, 
March 3-5, 1966). 

The Association For Children With 
Learning Disabilities, Tulsa, Oklahoma 
EDRS not available 



The Association For Children With 
Learning Disabilities. Inc., 3739 South 
Delaware Place, Tulsa. Oklahoma 
74105(52.50). 

Descriptors: exceptional child educa- 
tion; learning disabilities; vocational ed- 
ucation: legislation; adjustment (to envi- 
ronment); screening tests; educational 
diagnosis; occupational therapists; medi- 
cal treatment; behavior problems; ado- 
lescents; young adults; preschool pro- 
grams; elementary education; elementa- 
ry grades; individual needs; children; 
information processing; case studies (ed- 
ucation) 

Conference papers discuss the following 
topics: learning disabilities, a screening 
scale, diagnosis and remediation, etiolo- 
gy, and reading. Other topic areas in- 
clude medication, the occupational ther- 
apist, the diagnostic teacher, plans for 
education for preschool and elementary 
years, the adolescent and young adult, 
vocational education, plan for living, 
therapeutic management, severe reading 
disability, information processing in 
children, a case study, legislation, and 
Easter Seals. A conference summary is 
included. (MY) 

ABSTRACT 98 

EC 001 940 ED 020 602 

Publ. Date 19 May 67 37p. 

Early Identification and Mitigation of 
Learning Problems, Annual Sympo- 
sium (3rd, New Brunswick, New Jer- 
sey, May 19, 1967). 

Rutgers, The State University, New 
Brunswick, New Jersey 
EDRS mf,hc 

Descriptors: exceptional child educa- 
tion; learning disabilities; identification; 
identification tests; educational theories; 
educational objectives; diagnostic teach- 
ing; educational testing; individual 
differences; immaturity; minimally 
brain injured; preschool children 

Two speeches consider learning disabili- 
ties. In the first, a discussion of the early 
identification and management of neu- 
rophrenic children, Edgar A. Doll ex- 
plains his concept of ncurophrenia and 
the importance of early identification 
and discusses the use of the Vineland 
Social Maturity Scale and Pre-School 
and Attainment Record in clinical as- 
sessment. Guidelines for the growth and 
development of these children are out- 
lined, a case study of a ncurophrenic 
child is presented, and 20 references are 
listed. In a second speech on learning 
disorders and the preschool child, Sylvia 
O. Richardson discusses identifying 
characteristics and medical histories 
usually found among children with 
learning disabilities. Emphasis is placed 
upon early identification (at 5 years or 
younger) and appropriate educational 
methods recognizing individual differ- 
ences. An unpublished study is reviewed 
in support of the theory that behavioral 
descriptions of immaturity arc repre- 
sentative of objective measurcable 
differences along various dimensions 
(physical, social, emotional). (RS) 
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Establishment of Reading Skills with 
Disabled Headers. 

Except Child: V35 N5 1*341-52 Jan 
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Conceptual Cognitive Processes. 
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Descriptors: exceptional child research: 
learning disabilities: achievement: per- 
ceptual motor coordination: cognitive 
processes: concept formation: males: ac- 
ademic achievement: task performance: 
research reviews (publications) 

ABSTRACT 101 
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Publ. Date Jan 1969 7p. 

Solan. Harold A. 

Visual Processing Training with the 
Tac.liisloscope: A Rationale and 

Grade One Norms. 

J Learn Disab: V2 Nl 1*30-6 Jan 1969 

Descriptors: exceptional child research: 
learning disabilities: perception: audiov- 
isual aids: neurological organization: 
visual perception; maturation: percep- 
tually handicapped: tachistoscopes 
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Hearns. Rudolph S. 

Dyslexia and Handwriting. 
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Descriptors: exceptional child research: 
learning disabilities: handwriting; dysle- 
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Stock. Claudette 
The Not Quite Child. 

J Learn Disab: V2NI 1*49-50 Jan 1969 

Descriptors: exceptional child educa- 
tion; learning disabilities; children; edu- 
cational problems: individual character- 
istics 

ABSTRACT 104 
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Christoplos. Florence 
Programming for Children with 
Learning Disabilities. 

J I earn Disab; V2 Nl 1*43-8 Jan 1969 
Address Delivered At The Special Edu- 



cation Workshop At Virginia State Col- 
lege, Norfolk. Virginia. July 19. 1968. 

Descriptors: exceptional child educa- 
tion: learning disabilities: programed 
ins 1 ruction: individualized instruction; 
teaching methods; program effective- 
ness: sequential programs; reinforce- 
ment: educational objectives 
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A Longitudinal Study of Children 
with Learning Disabilities Subsequent 
to Hospitalization for Viral Encepha- 
litis, Part I. 

J Learn Disab: V2 N2 1*65-75 Feb 1969 

Descriptors; exceptional child research; 
learning disabilities: etiology; percep- 
tion: diseases: psychological evaluation; 
achievement: cognitive processes; aca- 
demic achievement: underachievers 
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A Team Approach to learning Disa- 
bilities. 

J Learn Disab; V2 N2 P82-7 Feb 1969 
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learning disabilities; interdisciplinary 
approach: cooperative planning; clinical 
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Learning Disabilities: A Critical Need 
for Trained Teachers. 
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tion; learning disabilities; teacher educa- 
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Suggestions for Parents. 
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Sabalino, David A.: Cramblctt, Henry 
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A Longitudinal Study of Children 
with Learning Disabilities Subsequent 
to Hospitalization for Viral Encepha- 
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problems; diseases; achievement; read- 
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Abrams, Jules C.; Belmont, Herman S. 
Different Approaches to the Remedia- 
iioR of Severe Reading Disability in 
Children. 
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learning disabilities; reading; group 
therapy; psychotherapy; reading instruc- 
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Serafetinides, E. A. 

Memory for Words and Memory for 
Numbers. 
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Family Interaction Factors in Psycho- 
genic Learning Disturbance. 
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Environmental Influences on Subs- 
trates of Achievement Leading to 
Learning Disability. 
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Shores, Richard K. 
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()|»hthalniological Aspects of Learn- 
ing Disabilities, 
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An Educational Approach to the 
Treatment of Children with Learning 
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An Investigation of the Effectiveness 
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